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CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTION 

• '< 




s 



One of the grea.t 'pleasures - in l<ife is observing someon? Tearn and 

enjoy learning. Vicarious pleasure is derived from observing others - 

• s • - ~ ... ... 

master , new tasks whether it is watching toddlers taking their first stejstff-, * 

first graders eagerly learning new sight words, or young adults learrrift$$& 

the skills*- to succeed on their first jobs* ^It is a thrill to watch mildly; 

handicapped learners who were previously considered failures in readings * r 

math, and spelling proudly learning, these tasks. Eqtfelly as rewarding 

• fc • * 

is observing severely handicagpjed learners, for whom society tn the past** 
had little h\>pe» mastering the" Skills to faction more independently. inj|' 
integrated community vocational,' domestic, and recreational environment?. 
HoV/ever, perhaps the greatest satisfaction comes from being, the educator^ 



taking place. ^ 



Learning should be fiiD p& the 1 earners and teaching should be en 

d be r dyanamic -and; 
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who structured the educational environment to facilitate such learning it 

ling should be en— 

joyable for educator^. Educational environments shou 
t filled with organized learning. Sucb*learning environments- do not just r " 
happen, they ar^systenatically planned and, orchestrated ,fcy a competent- • 

educator, ^hen educators are highly skilled. in organizing educational' 

• / " - • • ' ° r- 

environments they are abTe to .provide a*special kind of. freedom to learners-^ 

the/freedom! to learn. fyi 4 order for teaching to be effective the 'educator 
/'*''' • ' '" * * » f 

ust not only orchestrate the overall learning environment but mpst 

also employ appropriate* teaching/1 earning .procedures to meet the, incij- 

Vidually determined needs' of the learner. % k - 

< — I * * * ■ 

♦ Jjistru? jtipnaJ technology as used herein has two basic component^: 




organization, of the,l earning -environment and development and implementation 
'. of^teaching/l earning procedures." However, instructional technology can 
be relatively ineffective unless it is accompanied by appropriate educational 
assumptions." Very simply, effective 'educational programming can 
be conceptualized as a three component equation consisting of program 
organizat/on, teach ing/.l earning procedures, and educational' assumptions. 
Program organization (P.O.) plus teaching/learning 'procedures (T.L./.) 
times educational assumptions (E.A.) equals amount of learning (A.L.). 

(P.O. + L.P'.) X (EJ\.) = Amount of Learning 
As depicted in the equation, /the educational 'assumptions held by educators 

have a multipjier ..effect on tyie amount of learning. It may be the most • 

• • < * ^ . - ."■ v ' 

' important variable" in the equation." ' ' \ 

; Educational programming should build on the assumption that if learners 
"have not acquired 'skill's, the environment " has^iot been appropriately 
•arranged. Learners don't fail; rather, instructional arrangements may be 
inappropriately designed for the learner. Given-. this notion, -educators' ' ' 

.should be viewed as instructional environmentalists who assume that learn- 

* t ■ ** * 

ing and lack of learning -is a function of how^the educational environment 

is arranged. For centuries scholars- have engaged in debates about the 

^ * • • • 

differentia'!, contributions, of biqTogicalV and environmental variables in the 

1 >' 

development-Of behavioc. The purpose here is to emphasize environmental 
variables which, can be manipulated-, rather than arguing about the -relative 
effects df biological versus environmental variables.- 

' . J\s sffeclaT 'educators we often encounter learners 'who manifest neuro-. * 
logical i orthopedic, vision, and hearing .impairments as well as degenerative 
* diseases, fn subcases,* it may be tempting V to attribute lack'of skill y-T 
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acquisition to. biological variables- However, lack of skill acquisition 

< ♦ 

by the learner, may in fact not be due to biological variables but rather 



lick of 



a- l&ck of an, appropriate and systematic (learning environment/ 

Envir6rimentalists recognize the potential effects of biologic^fl^ac- 
tors on learning- However, rather than focusing on factors over which 
they have little or no control, educational environmentalists focus on * 



arranging environmental variables a-nd^a 
arrangement of skill acquisition- * Envi 



ssessing the effects of the 
ronmental ists attempt to system j 




atpcally arrange the learning enVirdnment to facilitate skill acquisition 

and neutralize or circumvent the effects of biological variables- When 

* - , j 4 ' 

skill acquisition does rurt occur environmentalists systematically modify 

tjie learning environment- to correct th f l problem and igrcreasQ' the lvkeli- 

hood that learning occurs/ 

It has been our* experience that 



ducators wht> systematically arrange 



the .learning environment to facilitate skill acquisition and who are persj's- 
tent have the most success- Persistence is a crucial attribute of an 

■ ' . " ' l< • • 

effective educator. Often the learning envirpnment must be systematically 
modified several times, before an effective environmental arrangement ,is 
-derived for an individual learner. 1A persistent educator does not accept ^ 
failure but continues to systematically analyze a problem and try out . 
alterWfcives until an effective Wution is found- - 

Effective educators are also ,'pducational determinists- That is, they 

c. • , 
actively«decide in coordination with parents, support staff, administrators 

and'significant others specific skjilTs to teach individual learners. Jhe^ 

educator who is an educational dmerminfkt takes the responsibility for 

determining instructional objectives and insuring that Appropriate assess- 

merits are performed and instructional programs implemented- °Lf skill 

n \l • . ■ % 



acquisition does not occur the deterministic educator attributes the*result 
to' a failure of the instructional program. 

Educational empiricism goes hand. in hand with educational environment- 

«• * 

alism and determinism. Educational empiricism can be described by the 
following statement, "If a skill is important enough to teach, it is impor- 
tant enough to measure." That is, whether or not a learner can perform 
skills should be assessed prior to instruction and learner sk,ill acquisition 
carefully monitored. An educational program may or may not result in ? skill 
acquisition. The educational empiricist uses systematic, .ongoing assessment 
of learner progress to document program effectiveness. Assessment information 
is used *to determine if a program i^orking and 7 should be continued., if 
the program is not working and should be modified or if the learner, has - ' 
acquired the skill and shoul-d advance to/the next step in^a curriculum. As 
used .here,, educational programming" or/teaching involves prescribing what 
*b teach, systematically arranging'the learning environment to facilitate 
skill acquisition; and/or to neutralize/circumvent the effects of biological 
variables'while monitoring learner performance^ v 

One of the primary barriersto learners' skill acquisition is often * 
what we think we. know about Teaming potential. For example, in the not too 
distant past we thought we kjiew'that learners 1 abel ed- trainably mentally . 
retarded could not iearn td read and" that -severely handicapped learners; ♦ 
could not learn to function more independently, in integrated community 
vocational, domestic, and recreational environmerfts. Sucfi -1 imfted expecta- 
tiojis became self-fulfilling prophecies. That is, the limited expectations 
limited what was taught, thus fulfill ing 'ttie expectations. 

Today there is ample evidence that learners labeled trainable mentally 



retarded can acquire reading skills and that severely handicapped learn&rs* 

can be educated to function more independently- in integrated community 

* 

settings. However, as a' result of our past limited expectations, we 

have generations of handicapped people with educationally imposed skill 

deficits. t As educators we must attempt not to replicate our past mistakes 

of arbitrarily limiting what learners are taughrt. Instead, we should* 

assume that each individual learner has an unknown learning potential . y/ 

the 'assumption thlt each learner has an unknown learning potential 

does not imply that we will be successful in teaching all learners ^o* 

acquire all the skills we attempt. to teach. However,' it does assume that 

if we systematically and persistently apply appropriate instructional 

technology -that learners wi IT acquire many mere' skills than our past 

expectations would predict. It is better to systematically and persist- 

ently attempt to teach a skill with the expectation that it will be 

learned than not to systematically and persistently try to teach the skill 

at all. Similarly, it is better to assume that lack of 'skill acquisition 

is due. to the educational program rather than an inherent learner skill 
• ^> • . ' . * 

deficit. This assumption leaves the doonopen for educational environ- 
mehtalists to search for better environmental arrangements' f!5r facilitating 
skill acquisition and/or circumventing biological variables. Even after 
repeated failures to teach skills, it is^ better to assume that- the program 
failed than to blame the failure off a characteristic *of the learner and 



forever inhibit further attempts to teach the skills. 
^ ^ The educational assumptions of environmental ism, determinism, emp i r i c fbqi, t 
pand unknown potential must be backed up by the educators ability to deliver \^ 
effective educational programs delivering such programs involves system- 
atically ^nd persistently employing the^prvnciples ,of instructional technology 



to program organization and teaching/learning procedures, 

_THis book primarily describes program organization and teaching/learning 
procedures which* can be emplbyed.in the remediation of eVferyday education- 
al challenges of educators of the miHdly^tiX^everely handfcapped. The book 
has been divided into three major'sections. % Chapter Two of the .book eh- * 
compasses educational program organization. It describes "how to manage 
^educational resources such as time, aides,; support staff, and 'student 

Teachers to maximize learning. Chapter Three articulates essential compo- 

# 

nent? of educational programming such.aS "what" and "how" to teach/ Finally, 
Chapter Four describes basic'procedures which can be employed to remediate 
everyday challenges to' learher^skill acquisition. . > 




/ • • l: 



, • ' CHAPTER II: PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 

A * t 

i An educational- or claWoom program can be conceptual i,zed as a 
small organization. The members of the organization" usually' incude the.', 
teacher, aides, parents, and instructidnal^resource personnel -(e'.g., speech 
therapists, physical therapists, guida'nce counselors)"; The goal of the 
organization is to provide appropriate and effective individualized edu- 
1 cational programs /to a select group of learners. Thp organization has a 
limited amount of time and resources to accomplish the goal. The members 
of the organization must carefully coordinate their efforts to make the 
maximum use of available resources. 

The special educate should take direct responsibility for ensuring that 
appropriate and effective individualized educational programs are developed, 
implemented, and monitored for objectives in each learner's Individualized 
Educational Plan,(IEP). That is, the special educator should assist mem- 
bjers of the classroom organization in organizing their efforts to maxi- 
mize the effectiveness and availability of the limited time.and resources. 
It is important foe special educators to provide this kind of assistance 
to classroom teachers in order to maximize the learner 1 s chances to engage ° 

in newly acquired behaviors. . f 

% % * 

Although the function of many special educators has j^een to provide 
direct instruction to learners, the emerging role of the special educator 
involves as. much resource^ajid systems management as direct teaching. It is 
not unusual for educators to find, that lack of program organization signifi- • 
cantly, inhibits the amount and efficiency of direct instruction. • ♦ 

In the 0 not too distant past, few personnel resources were* available to 
special* educators. Today, many more resources are available such as aides, 4 
volunteers, and support personn^ Unfortunately, unless resources are 

appropriately m?ffiaged, teacher,^ can find themselves in a position where the 

/ ^ , 7 * ■* 



integrity of a learrteWs program is diminished becaeise many people are 
responsible for different components of the program. Without one person 
being foeld'accountable, the total -program may become fragmented, ftith \ 



additional resources it may become necessary for the teacher *to" spend more 



time in meetings .and activities to coordinate and monitor the resources . < 
and allocate less time, to direct instruction. Unless xesources are care- 
flilly orchestrated the addition of resources to programs may result in a. 
fragmented educational program, and can actually be 'relatively detrimental. 

When several disciplines or resources are involved in .assessing learners 

•J . . - ' ' 

and in developing, implementing, and evaluating educational pl*ffi5^ some- ' 
one has'to be .responsible for synthesizing the input'from* multiple sources 

* • - 

into a cohesive and coordinated plah. As;suggested by Diane*Bricker (1976) 

the person responsible for this task can aptly be called an "educational- 
• * * * 

synthesizer 11 . The educational synthesizer 1 r function is a natural role for 

* ' -j * 

the special, educator when the learners of concern are or have recently been 

eligible for special education. s- . 

90 -As an educational synthesizer the special educator can perform at least 

one OK.all of the following functions depending^on the needs of individual 

* * 

leaVners. . ' 

k The * educational synthesizer ^can elicit 1£P recommendations from 
relevant interdisciplinary experts suchas physicians* physical 
theragists, occupational therapists, parents, speeclV therapists,' 
ti t reading specialists, and/or psychologists and "translate' them \« 
into measurable educational objectives* for the learners 1 'IEPs. / 
With thQ ongoing technical and consultative assistance from such 
experts the educational syrjthesizer can develop,--assist in the *** 
~ % implementation and. monitor effective educational programs which 
meet the objectives. ' 4 

2. When interdisciplinary specialists are providing direct educ^- , * 
, . tional services in addition to technical assistance and consul ta-* 
tfon, the educational synthesizer can incorporate the\direct 
servpces^provided nito the learners 1 "IEPs. In addition, the 
educational syathest^ gr c^f insure that the direct service 
objectives are integrahnKrand coordinated with' other educa- ■ 

' ' 8 to 
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* * 

tiona'l programs. For instances if a speech therapist is pro- 
viding direct therapy to a 1 earner ' twenty minutes a day to re- 
mediate articulation and communication problems, the educational 
synthes-izer can ensure that the skills acquired in direct therapy 
are taught throughout the day to facilitate skill maintenance 
and general ization*. 



3l When special education learners are being partially or fully 
\ mainstreamed into regular education classes, the special edu- 
cator can proyide technical assistance and ^support' to the v 
. y * /teacher jn the ma instweamed environment to; 'ensure' continuity of 
the learner's IEP objectives and. effectiveness of programming. 

4., When special education learners are being transitioned from one 
; special educational environment to another (e.g., from a full time 
selfcontained class to a part'time resource* room) within or across 
school- districts, the special educators from the sending programs 
should provide technical assistance and support "to the receiving 
sfe special educators to ensure continuity of the learners' IEP objec- 
tives and effectiveness of the programming. 

As illustrated by the functions of an educational synthesizer, the role 
of the special educator involves much more thatn 'providing direct instruction. 
Although the special educator must be able to provide effective and efficient 
direct instruction in order to be an effective educational synthesizer, the 
special educator must also work well with others, be a wise consumer of 
interdisciplinary services and be able to effectively provide, technical 
assistance, consultation, and inservice training to others. All theseskills 
are necessary to maximize the level of skill acquisition land social integratio 
of students with handicapping conditions. 

K m • 

a * 

In order to be an effective, educational program organizer and educational 

synthesizer tfie special educator*should be competent in 'at least the follow- 

• . • v c " " ' 

ing areas. » 

1. Maximation of Direct Instructional Time: - . %' 

♦a* Scheduling the educational day, - 
- - - * » — - * * ' 

b* ' Fitting 'direct instruction into the.schc>ol day, 

Maximizing the use of instructional resources, and 




^ ^ t ittirtif liters into group programs. 

/ 

9 



2. Management of Educational Resources: 
' a. Delineating available resources, t 
Utilizing available resources^ 

Assigning and monitoring the accountability of resources, and 



b: 
c> 
d. 



Providing inservice training, consultative and technical 
assistant services to others. 



3, 



Utilization of Instructional Technology: 

a. Assessing learner performance, 

b. Writing instructional objectives, 

♦ 

c. Teaching/1 earnjing procedures, and 

d. Monitoring and 




evaluating the effectiveness , of the teaching 



1 earn i rig procedures 

Scheduling the Educational Day • 
. Educational programs should be organized to serve the educational needs 



of the learners. ,The program 
the time and* resources needed 



organization should be designed to maximize 
to meet ^he objectives specified on the IEP, 
IEPs should serve as the focal point for" educational program organization. 
Any proposed organization -sho-ild it*cn't1£ally evaluated in relation to 
its effect on learners and on meeting the IEP objectives. 

One of the most significant factors in maximizing learner skill ac- 
quisition is the amount of tirpe learners spend receiving direct instruction 
(Fredredericks, Anderson & Baldwin, 1979.). Direct instructional time as used here- 
in includes only time when direct and systematic instruction on objectives spec- 



ified on the learner's IEP is 

field trips, ^free^ time and so 
4 ' 




taking place:For instance, music, recess, juice time, 
on cannot be counted a^X ire ct instructional , 



time unless there are instruct ional objectives for the activities and a 
program' to systematically teach and monitor acquisition of those objectives. 

Afl initial step and interesting exercise related to maximizing in- 
structional .time is to calculate how much potential direct /Instructional 
tlnijaf * is- available." First, line out a schedule of non-instructional 
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14 



and potential direct instructional times which typically occur during the 
school day. An example* schedule for an elementary school special educa- 
tion jcjasj? -is delineated. Don't include the time it takes to make transi- 

tipns % between activities as direct instructional time if there are no 

{ / 
instructional objectives for that time. <, 

t * * d * 

t — C'~ 

' * ' Elementary * , 

Learners get off bus, -take off jackets. . 
Free play time. 
Opening activities; 
Potential instruction time. 
Sqaclc andj toileting (Recess). 
Potential instruction time. 
Clean-up and preparation for lunch. 
Lunch. 

free time, nap. ' ' . 
oileting. • . 
Potential instruct idn time. 
Phys. Ed., Art, Music. 
Quiet time activity. .* i 

^Jjrfjketf get ready for bus. -i' 

Unfortunately, 'the scheduTe depicted above is not atypical. It is 

noteworthy that the learners in the hypothetical program only have one 

hour and forty-five minutes of. potential instructional ,time in a six-hour 

school day. It is more than likely that the learners. are not beii 

vided. direct instruction for the total one hour and forty-five 

their, potential instructional time. If one assumes a 180-day sfchool) 
■ ' , v • / / * 1 

learners have only 315 hours of potential direct instruction^ 

* * * < 

.of the 1080 school hours available. 

The amount of potential instructional time available will be drama- 
ticalty reduced if, for instance, a bus frequently* arrives late or otfcer ndn 
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•and so on, ah-average pf 



direct instn^tional activities periodically infringe on available direct 
instructional time, Let'$ say that due to late busfes, parties, emergencies, 



0 minutes of avail able^direct instructional time 



is lost per day. * Assuming a 180-day school year, this accumulates to 30 
hours ofjbst instructional .time per lyear (a week of school)! 

We have dwelt on instructional time to make two points. First, the 
amount -piF direct instructional time is one of t|ie most important variables 
related to how many skills learners acquire. Second, the educator should > 
carefully schedule instructional time and closely adhere to the schedule 9 



because seemingly small 1 
1n significant yearly- los 



psses in direct instructional time* per day result 
ses of instructional* time. 



After you have delineated a typical daily program schedule for learn- 

% ers, s calculate how much p^teatial direct instructional time, is available. 

At a bare minimum, half of* the school'day should be potential direct/ • 

instructional time. If less than half of the school day is potential % 

i • ' - 

direct instructional time, rearrange the schedule -such that at least half 

* /f . 
of it is potential direct instructional time. „ 

When morejthan half of the school day is potential direct instructional 

time you h^ve completed an Initial step in maximizing the amount of .direct 

teaching. However * you have ortly begun. It is essential to emphasize that 

potential direct instructional time is e often less than actual <ti feet in- 

V 

4 * 

structional time. As previously articulated, actual direct instructional 
time only includes the amount of time learners spend in planned, systematic 
instruction directly related to IEP objectives. Time spent i»>moving the 
learner from one direct instructional program to another*, providing £hort, 
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•breaks,- between ' programs , ' preparing to implement programs and' so on should 

I 

,not be counted as direct instructional time. Thus, we have to program 

more than -half the school day as> potential direct instructional time in*. 

*■ . ' . . ' * 

order'io achieve. half the school day as actual direct teaching time. De- 

voting half the school "day to'actual instructional . time is clearly a very 
minimum standard. -.Continuing effor.t should-' be placed on .increasing the 
. time availabl-e to well over half of the school day. , 

Once a schedule with ample potential /instructional time is established, 
persistently adhere' to it. When circumstances arise that" infringe on the 
length of the school - day, attempt to rearrange the day such that non-direct 
instructional activities are eliminated or abbreviated instead of direct '- 
instructional .programs. Arrange for important socia^activities such as 
birthday parties, Christmas parties, Haltoween parties, Thanksgiving parties 
and so bn to occur during non-dir&ct instructional times. When the amount 
of potential direct instructional'^ me has been maximized, the next task . 
is to fit the learners 1 direct instructional programs: into the potential ^ 
direct instructional times 

Fitting Direct Instructional Programs into the Time Available 
Fitting the direct instructional programs a learner should be provided 
into. direct instructional time available can be a very complex task. We 
have broken the task into subtasks in an attempt to make it easier. An ini- 
tial step in fitting direct' instructional programs to time available is, to 
. .assign a reasonable amount of instructional £i,nie to each objective in learnt 
ers' IEP§. *. 

One' approach to assigning instructional time to objectives is to pro- 
vide equal programming time for each objective. In this manner instructional 
jtime can be conveniently blocked into uniform fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
* ' • 13 , 

tr- - . • : , 17 ' 



minute segments, However, a better approach Is to prioritize l^arn^rs' ' v 

educational objectives on the basis of learjier needs'. For exlamfvle; if 

a learner's primary need is in the area of reading * re>"d£ng should be given 

priority. Similarly, when the learner's primary- needs are in ntotor,' communi 
cation or self-care, these ^reas should be given priority. 

As a rule of thumb/objectives with the higher priori tfies^should be 
allotted^ more instructional time than objectives with; the lower priorities. • 
If reading obj^dtives *re the highest priority objectives and- cursive 
writing ajx the lowest, then, for example, reading may be x allotted forty-. 
five^Hnutes of direct instructional time 1 per day and cursive writing may 
^allotted ten or fifteen- minutes. * ' . 

. ft must be emphasized that, when allotting tiign priority objectives, such 
as reading or communication, forty-five minutes^of time does not imply that • 
one forty-five minute reading instructional time has to be, blocked into 
J;he.day, There could be three f if tee'n-minute 'reading instructional times 
per day* In, fact there is evidence which indicates that distributing in- 
structional time on objectives throughout the day may be beneficial to 
learner skill acquisition, maintenance, and generalization (Mulligan, Gues^, 



/ 



Holvoet, & Brown, 1980^ 

** Once learner's total needed/instructional time ha's been calculated,/ 

• m. / ' ' \ / 

subtract the time from ±he' -potential instructional time available. If 

learner's needed; instructional time is greater^than the potential inst/uc- 

tipnal time available^ some ne-n-instructional^activities may have to b*e 




shortened or eliminated. On, the other hand, if potential instructior/al 
time available is greater than needed instructional tjme, do not increase 
the number oV -duration of non-instructional activities to fifl up the time. 
First, carefully assess if there are skills learners should be acquiring 
wh1ch<are not included in their IEPs. . IftKere 'arei'&id these to tpe IEPs 



* 

*V and fill out the time with direct instructional programs. An alternative'' " 
is to increase the amount of instructional time for objectives already In/ 
learners' IEPs. \ \ J , 

Up to this point, the process of organizing the* educational program 
has been based upon learner needs. We first determined learners' needs' 
as indicated by their IEPs, then assigned each one a needed\mount of 
direct instructional time and finally insured that the learner's needed' 
instructionaLtime was compatible with. the direct instructional time avail- 
able. Now comes the challenge. Although there maybe enough time in a 
day to provide adequate direct instruction on each objective in learners' 
IEPs there may not be enough instructional" petymel (e.g., teachers, 
' aides, volunteers, student teachers) to implement programs for each' 
\ objective. ... 

It is educationally unsound to decrease the amount of direct instrue- 
^ tional time on objectives or not to provide direct instruction^oiLj&me /b- 
jectives due to lack of instructional personnel. Decisions on what to 
teach learners and howAmuch time to. allot to direct instruction should\e . 
based on learner needs, not the resources which are currently available. 
In addition, when the*Viumber of current instructional personnel appears <■ 
•to be insufficient, the time and ro.le of the cujsrent instructional person- 
nel should be reallocated prior to requesting more personnel. Only wheri 
it has been determined that reallocating the time and rolesjo£=e-xi sting " 
personnel will not solve the-problem, should additional personnel.be Re- 
quested. The learners' IEPs, needed instructional time, and timd commit- 

melft^ of .instructfonaT personnel can'then- provide the justification for more 

. ■ ♦ - . 

staffs " V 4 / 

N ft ». 
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. „ Grouping Learners for Instruction ' 

' • ' V- ' "/ "* * • - * 

App"ropriatdly\group^ v f earner^l^r instruction can substantially 
reduce the number of instructional personnel required to implement direct 

instructional programs; At. least tjirfep;. types of arrangements can fee used 

* - " -f' » 

to* group learners for direcrinstructftfn: homogenous skill group mstruc— 

- * * '\ " ' - . 

tion; heterogenous skill group* instruction within the same sRill domain; 

■ 1 * . * 

and heterogenous skill group' irjstructidn across skill domains, 

' 1 V ■ v ' ( 

A first step in grouping learners for direct instruction is to*- . 
determine which learners have similar jliyect instructional 'needs. A chart, 
similar to the .one depicted in Figure* J^ayl be used to ascertain which 
learners have similar instructional needs/-, v ' 



figure 



. v 



CHART TO DETERMINE SIMILAR gfflECT INSTRUCTIONAL. NEEDS 



JSRSiL DOMAINS 



Learners 


Self Care 


Reading 


Conrourii ty 
Living; u 


Etc. 


1. John 


tie shoes 


initial ^ * 
sight woro& 


cros^ street - 
■make change 


■•* / • 


2. Mary 


brush hair 


initial' 
phonics * 


V 

• cross street' 




3.^ Scott 


tie shoes 
comb hair 


initial 
sight words 


— t ■ — — 

make change 


ft 

M » 

*? ' 


Etc. 
^» *- 




* 


* 





List the name, of each learner in- the right hand column of the chart. 
Under Skill Domains list appropriate skill domains for learners in. your 

. ' v • ; .20 • ' - • • - ' • ,' 



educational program. All of the learners ' -IEP' objectives* should tit' into ' 

one of the skill domains'.' In the roynext to' each learner's name write the' 

» ' ■ • '_ . 

. specific skills the learner should be taught' under the appropria'te sk.ill 

• • i * f 'K. ' " * ' 

domain. This chart, provides a vehicle for determining which learners' have 

simija.r direct instructional needs and can be. grouped into either a homo- . 

• ' \l •' ' ', . 

genous skill., group, a ^heterogenous skill groyiAn thin' one skill domain, or 

a heterogenous skill ,group across skill domains. • 

Homogenous Skill Group Instruction ' ¥ ' 

.Learners may be grouped into a homogenous*. skill group when they are 
functioning at approximately the same skiM level within .a skill domain • 
and have very similar djrect instructional "program jieeds% Fott^exltmple,' 4 
learners at' approximately the- same ski'tl -levels iriVead'ing, math, communica- 
tion or .self care .could be grouped for instruction^ ■' •* 

Within tne homogenous grouping all the learners would simultaneously 
receive instruction on 1:he'same ski-lls. F^r example, a reading group could 

,'/(..•;• 

be formed and all the learners could receive instruction on tfte same phonics 
skills through either teacher-made materials or j commercially available 
direct instructional curriculum; Likewise'-, if thre.e learners are scheduled 
for^direct instruction on the same self care or language skills, they 
, could be grouped and taught simultaneously. Within a -homogenous group- ' u 
ing arrangement, learners receive simultaneous instruction- pnf the' same 
kills. * ' 

A challehgAo homogenous skill grouping is finding' lear/i^rs with ^ 
approximately the same skill training needs within- one skill domain/ It is 
not educationally appropriate to -place learners' in. a. homogenous group ar^ 
rangement when they do not have simitar educational needs. S^nce aU 

learners in the group will receive instruction on the same -skills, learners. 
' • . 17 ~\ • ' 



'with dissimilar skill training needs may spend valuable ciirect instruo 
tional time learning or practicing skills whfch A are not relevant to 1 ; 
their hefeds. , • • . *• 

A further challenge to a homogenous skilfl, group arrangement is main- " 

'taining the integrity of the group, bearners within. the group will, acquire 
the skills being taught at ^different jrates. oAt least three strategies may 
b^ employed wfien this occurs. One, drop 'the slowest and/or fastest learners 
out of the group and put them in a* new group/ ,T$o, provide^extra tutorial 
instructional time^to the slowest leathers in ^the^oup sifch that they can^ 

keep up.^or example, in addition to' providing, group irfctructionaV.tinle 

-V * * ^ *j - ' * - * a * 6 . ' • . - 

for learners falling behind, provide ; them with ten to fifteen minutes of 
daily tutorial instruction taught by a faster learner in the group, an 

aHde.or a student teacher; Three, switch/from a homogenous grbupjjirrahge- 

- * . * 3 * 

ment to a heterogenous group arrangement. \* * * 



Heterogenous Skill Group Instruction Within the Same Skill . Domain , 

THis -instructional arrangement involves groining learners who x have * 
dissimilar skill training needs within. tha-^ame $kill domain. For 'example, 
a learner who is acquiring basic sfgKt words could be' placed in theisame 
reading group as a learner acquiring phoniqs. > Similarly, a 1 earner- re^ — 
quiring shoe tyiag skills could be-placed. in the same* self-care group as 
a learner acquiring the skills to independently pull up pants. .When using 
a heterogenous sjnll grouping arrangement, always attempt to group learners 
with the most similar direct instructional rieetis together, to factlitate the" 
learners incidentally acquiring relevant, skills just\a little ahectd or 

behind where they* are in a curriculum.; \ * > \* , „ ' -° * , 

•i ^ , ■ • 

Two heterogenous skiTl "grouping arrangements are* round robin instruc- 



\' . ' . > :> ' * r . 

^ > tion and cooperative gpaptr&turlng .Xin^ a round robin arranqenfent 
Ithe teacher 'provides direct . instruction tb learners - * * 

\ . * 

in^arouqd.robin fashion fi'wt providing a few|jninutes or trial of in- 
struction to learner A, then learner B, then learner C, and returning to 
Teamer A.. learners not being directly instructed should attend to the 
. learner "being instructed and . wairtheir turns. Attending can be 

* * * * 

. shaped by providing instruction -(positive interactions) to learners who 

■*-• , - • 

• have .been attending and ignoring those who have not been. Simple cues 

■such as "I'll give John his turn because he watched me 1 ; often Quickly shape 

'up "attending. Praising learners who attend also often quickly shapes 

P. - ' • ' ' ^ ' V ^ 

attending^ - ~ ,; > ^ 

^ Cooperative goal structuring is a technique which ^allows classroom. 

teachers to heterogenoiisly group^s-tudents for academic subjects (Johnson 
t ^and Johnson, 1975). Students, with varying skill levels work together 
. to acquire academic content and positive interdependence on one another. 
. Utilizing the procedures associated with cooperative' goal structures re- 
quires arranging contingencies which result in positive cognitive and 
affective learnin{js7\ - % - - ' x 

Heterogenous Skill Group Instruction Across Skill Domains 

^ Heterogenous "skill group instruction' across skill donains differs from' 
* heterogenous skill group instruction within a skill domain only in that 
learners with direct instructional needs' from different skilJ domains are 
grouped. For example", learner A may be acquiring shoe tying skills while 

• r # * 

learner B may be acquiring sight wortte skills thro'ugh the teacher pro- 
•viding instruction in' a round robin fashion. For reasons discussed pre- 
viously, skill grouping across skill domains is not- as advantageous as • 
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-skilT grouping within 'skill domain?.', 

One-to-One Instruction 

This arrangement inVolves one instructional staff member providing 
direct instruction to one learner. Research has repeatedly demonstrated 

that group instruction is generally as effective jor raer^ef feet ive than one- 

— - — * •* ^ 

to-one instruction with ffiildly to 'severely handicapped J earners (e.g., Alberto, 
Oobes* Sizemore, & Dforan, 1930). - Gr^udinstruction appears to be" advantageous 
in that learners can acquire jma practice skills through observing others in 
•the group. In addttiorx^group instruction can be used- to teach such skills 
aVlTurn tal king^^tt^nding - , afld S9cial skills. 

s ' One-to-one instruction should be the instructional arrangement of' 
las£ -resort. Learners should not be excused from group- instructtorr because 
they 'do not attend $r take turns, but should be included, in. group instruc- 
tion to learn these. ski lis. In addition to .the^rivantagtis of gr^p' in- 
struction on learner skill acquisition, it has the obvious advantage of 
significantly reducing the number of instructional staff needed to iraple- • 
ment direct instructional .programs.. However, for group" instruction to be 
maximally effective, group size should typically be IJmitqd.to two to five ' 
.learners (Beckeri EngeJmann, & Thomas, 1975).^ * 4 

After gVbupi fig lea mens for instruction, a* chart similar to. Figure 2 
can be derived. A? depicted in Figure 2 both group and, one-to-one. in- 
struttion are delineated., In addition, instructional time per grouping 
can occur in one-time slot per dcty, bes.di'stributed into several' time 
slot?, .and/or opcur peri odicamy~throughout,the week, depending on indi- , 
vidual learner needs. - / ^ 



' fitting Ski.ll Groupings Into, the School Day 

In ordefi»to^f44»,skiil groupings into the school day, currently ava'il' 
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FIGURE 2 



CHART OF "SKILL GROUPING 



SKILL GROUPING - 



♦ * LEARNERS 



AMOUNT OF TIME 



1. Splf-care: 

Heterogenous* - 
Dressing 

2. Reading: 

Homogenous 
sight words 

3. Reading: 

, Heterogenous 
Phonics and 
context 

4. Language: 

Heterogenous 1 
" sighing % 

5. Motor: 

■Head control 
One-to-one ' * 
— A<Japt?ve~. - - 
. physical- 
/. * 

6. _ Education: a 

heterogenous 



John and Mark 



John, Mark, Marjj^ 
♦ £ue ■ 



Scotland Sue 



John, Mark and Mary 



John 



All learners 



20 minutes 4 
once a day '** 

15 minutes 
twice a day 

* • ** 

c 

•10 minutes 



20 minutes 
.once a day 



10 minutes 
four times a 
day 



30 minutes ^ 
three times a " 
week 



. able instructional resources have to be assigned to each grouping and a 
time .slot for providing the instruction should be« designated. Currently 
available instructional resources i.ncl ude. teachers , aides, support staff . 

' «. 4 

(e.g^, physical therapist, speech therapist), volunteers', parents; etc. 
, List'each instructional resource and the, times per'day^tfiey vvill.be 
, avaf^lfe'to provide direct instruction. Only list times for which there 
is a ffwn commitment.- It*is vital jwhen s,che'duiing~ student teachers, volun- 

\ 4 " 6 

teers, and support personnel that jthey will regularly be available at set 
times on specific days. Without such a' commitment we. cannot plan on • 
•them regulaHy^4fflp1em(jnttng direct instruction.' Loose arrangements can 
result in significant losses' of instructional time. 

A chart similar to the one in -Fjgure 3 may be used to list iristruc- ' 



tiona-1 resources. *• 



FIGURE 3 
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\ TIMES AVAILABLE* - 


RESOURCES * - 


MON 


TUES * 


► WED 

* 


... THUR 


• ;fri * 
> 


Sally 
(aide) 

Jim . * ~~ 
(aide) 

Lilly 

(speech therapist) 
Mark * 

(practicum student) 
Julie 

(student teacher) 

Teacher 

Joe - , 
'fTdj^ve 'P.E.) 

Mafy 

(art teacher) 


All. day - 










9:00-. ' 




r 




- 


11^00 

9:30- 
10:00, * 

) 

All - 


' T:15- 

&00- 
11:00 


9:30- 
•J0:00 


• - « <. 

1/H5- 

2:45-,. , 

8:00-' 
1 1 :00 . . 

' # 




morning 
All day - 










T % 

11:15- 
11:45 

• 


2:00- 
2:30 » 


11:15- 
11:45" . 


"2:00- ', 
2:30 . . 


9> 

* 
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As indicated by the chart the hypothetical educational program has many 
potential providers of direct instruction available. At least two poten- 
tial problems exist with the time listed .on the chart. One, the amount 
of time support personnel (e.g., the speech pathologist, adaptive physical 
educational teacher, and art teacher) Can provide direct instruction is 

•extremely limited. Two, the teacher listed him/herself as having all 
day available for providing direct instruction. Since .the teacher must 
train aides and others to implement programs and monitor their program 

implementation j't is not possible for the teacher to devote all day to 
direct -instruction. T^e teacher who has to oversee- program implementation 
by others should not list him/herself as available' all day to provide 

ft 

direct "instruction. Educator^nanagement of instructional resources will 

♦ 

be discussed in detail later. 

The limited amount of direct instructional time that resource 
personnel, such as speech therapists, .physical therapists, occupational 
therapisfs^l^aTng specialists, and adaptive physical education teachers, 
have often presents difficulties wjien learners' high priority direct 
'iqgtructional objectives are in areas of -the resource personnel expertise.' 
Typfcally, resource staff" have large caseloads and thus have to allocate 
their direct service time among many needy learners. However, communi- 
cation, motor or -redding 'ski 11 programming may be. the learners' highest 
priority^ objectives^ mandating that more direct instruction time be de- 
voted to -such programs than service staff can provfae due to the size 
of thei I "caseloads. The amount of instructional time should be based 

upon learner needs afTd should, not be arbitrarily limited by the size 

♦ 

of. the resource staff's caseload. There are at least three solutions 
. * . • *' » ' , *. ' 

to this' challenge. . "\ - 
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a. Reduce Resource Staff Caseloads 



Resource staff caseloads could be reduced such that they can 
provide more direct service to learners. This is. a highly un- 
likely solution since it is expensive and resource staff in such 
areas as speech therapy, occupational therapy, physical*therapy, 
and adaptive physical ^education are often in short supply nation- 9 
wide. Even if the money were available, to fund another position 
1t might be difficult tlo fill. 

More importantly, it has been cogently argued and demonstrated' 
that, 1 n general , resource personnel can often be better utilized 
in technical assistance and consultation roles than direct service. 

. provider roles (Sternat, Messina, Nietupski, Lyon, and Brown, 1977), 
We do not mean to imply that professional resouce personnel should 
not provide direct services. Our argument is that many learners 
;canbe better served through resource personnel providing technical 
assistance and consultation to teachers, aides, and parents on the 1 
development, implementation, and monitoring of direct services . 
rather than providing it themselves. When it can be demonstrated 
that direct services cabnot be provided through the specialist' 
providing technical assistance and consultation to the' special 
educator or parent, thej specialist should provide direct services. 
If resource staff are ujsdd 'in technical assistance and consulta- 
tive, roles to^direct instructional personnel, the amount of time 

^allocated to programs in suppfot service staff's area of expertise 
can be greatly increased. * • 

b. Split Resource Perslnnel Time Betwe en Direct and Consultative 
— - ■ — — 

Resource personnel; time can b^split between direct service 

provision and consultation/technical assistance depending upon 

individual learner needs. Within thiS approach instructional 

resource personnel can provide some direct services to learners 

and train the special educator, aides, student teachers, volunteers, 

and parents to provide "additional services. In the best of all 

worlds, when resource personnel^ te providing direct services, they. 

■ will provide them withi^i the classroom such that the^special 

educator can observe them- and insure that skills taught are 

practiced and/or taught throughout* the learner's day to facilitate' 

skill maintenance and generalization. 

) c. Eliminate Direct Sefyice Provision by Resource Personnel 



Resource /personnel 



approach has kn obvious 



can provide consultation and technical 



assistance to/the educator and not provide direct services. This 



services provided by resource personnel. 



disadvantage for* learners who need direct 



- The position articulated 

* r 

special educators to use resou 
tlort or direct instruction. 



•eric 



above indicates that it would be unwise for 
irce personnel full time for either consul ta*- 



Depending on the* needs of the individual 
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learner^ the" time shou-Td be divided between direct instructiona.1 time 

» * ■ - - 

and consultation/technical assistance. ^ 

-Given the known resbur-ces we can'ijow fit the learner program into 
the* school day. A chart similar to that' in Figure 4 may be used to block 
learners' programs into the school day. 

-' ' X FIGURE 4." .V 

CHARTVFOR MAPPING .LEARNER'S PROGRAM INTO THE SCHOOL DAY 



P - Program L ■ Learner/s I = Instructor 



TIME OF DAY 


' 'mon 


TUES d 


°WED 


THUS 


FRI 


* 8:30- 8:45 




p = 

L = 

r = 


SO. 






t 


8:45- fcOO 

0 


. p = 

L =~ 

i = "7 




. ... 


S , 


* 


9:00- 9:15 . 


i = 


•* 0 

0 

% 




a 




9':15 r 9:30 

• ' - 


p = 

L = 


*. 








' 9:30* 9:45 ■ 


P = 
L = 
I = 




^ : ■ 




i 


9:45-10:00 


P = 
L = 

I- - - 






> 




10:00-10:15 


. P = 
L ^ 

I = " 


i 








-10:45-T1:00 


. P =. 
1 = 
I = 


A 

' ,# 




\ 

> ■ 





7\s illustrated in the chart the school day is broken into very . 

♦small time blocks. This allows for flexibility in programming. A short 

* ' J 

fifteen-minute program cari be scheduled in one block or a long forty-five 

* * -** ■ 1,1 » — 

minute "program can be scheduled across three blocks. The times of day 
'delineated in the blocks must of course be adapted to meet individual - 
and class needs. 

Lis'tetf' in* each "time\block, on fhe 4 chart. are the program (P), 1 earners 
(L), and instructors) (L). Through carefully and creatively allocating 
•instructional personnel tb skill and learner groupings^ attempt to- 
provide direct instruction for each learner through efficient utilization 
of current resources. However, even with careful and creative planning 
there may be a shortage o/ staff <f or providing direct instructional 
services. Additional staff are jiow justified and may be obtained, through 
recruiting peer tutors, student teachers, and volunteers, ,or hiring 

additional aides. *" ? ^ 

* * -» * 

After personnel have 'been assigned to learners 1 direct instructional 

programs' and they have beer} inlegrated into the school day, further steps 
should be taken to increase the amount of direct instructional time avail- 
able. Times in the : day not slated for direct jnstfuctiorrtan t>e trans- 
formed into direct instructional time by requiring learners to practice 
and generalize skills being taught during non-direct* instructional times. 
For example, if a learner is acquiring functional reading and money skills 
the learner could be taught to read a' menu and make .the appropriate change 
at lunch." A learner acquiring head control or communication skilTs can 
be required to practice the skills throughout the day. Learners .acquiring 
dressing skills can be required-\o practice .dressing and undressing skills 
upon arriving at and leaving school, and before and'after toileting y and 



gym. Games and play activities can be devised fen? free time which re- 
quire practise of acquired skills. Obviously, almost all nondlrect in- 
stryctional time can be made directly relevant to learners' IEP objectives. 
Transforming nondirect instructional time into direct instructional time 
does, not just happen and must be carefully. p^jpned. 

Once learners' programs are mapped" into the schedule^and appropriate' 
instructional personnel have been assigned to .provide direct instruction, 
the next challenge is to develop a- system for training and monttoring 
the direct instructional services, provided by ethers. We cannot merely 
assign instructional personnel to learners and delineate the skills to.be 
taught in a specific time block and expect that effective direct Instruction* 
will occur. A system for training and monitoring the provision of direct 
and indirect instruction by others must be developed and implemented. - 

k Training and Monitoring Instruction Provided by Others 
An initial step, in synthesizing direct instruction provided by '.others 
(e.g., aides,. student teachers, support personnel) is tp ensure that they,-* 
have-been assigned to carry out specific, 'direct instructional programs 
during prescribed time blocks. As previously described, a chart similar 
to that depicted in Figure 4 may be used to accomplish^ is task. v 

Instructional staff can be 'divided into two categories, resource and . 
tutorial staff. Resource staff includes personnel with training amTexper- 
tise-in physical "therapy, occupational therapy, reading, speech thLrap/f 
etc. Tutorial staff includes aides, volunteers^ student teachers, peer 
tutors, etc. who will need training and^ close supervision i n the imple- 
mentation of direct instruction. « • '* - 
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Managing Instruction Provided byjutors 

- TyfHc^ly tutors will have at 'least the following responsibilities; 

* -T>. ^ Implementation of directional instructional flrograms-as 

" designed. 

2. Monitor learner progress in c^rept instructional programs. 

3. Summarize! and/oir graph data on learner progress in instruc- 
tional programs. 

4. Prepare materials for direct instructional programs. 

5. Notify an educator immediately if they cannot implement 

a program -as designed and/or are unable to >fnplement a pro- 
gram at all. • , 

/ ^Educators usually have at least the x f oil owing responsiblities, related 
to teaching' assistants: , 

9 Organize the educational program and ass+grr direct "instruc- 
tional responsibilities. ^ * 

2. Design direct instructional prog/ams Including teaching/ 
learning procedures, da ta v collection procedures, and graphs. 

3. Train teaching assistants to-triipTetnent direct instructional 
programs and collect and summarize data. 

4. Frequently monitor implementation of direct instructional 
' programs to insure that the programs are implemented as 

. designed" ~; - • * * 

• . 5. Meet regularly with tutors to make changes in direct instruc- 

. tional programs and provide feedback to tutors^ on their 
performance. 

^ . To facilitate tutors 'meeting their job responsibilities and. the , 
educator achieving hi s/ller responsibilities, the educator should complete 
at least the following organization activities: a) 'the job roles of 
~the tutors should be precisely defined and tutors should agree to ful- - 
fill the job roles; b) 'tutors should be provided- with inservice training r 
and technical assistance on skills necessary to fulfill their job roles; 
c) fulfillment of job role responsibilities should be frequentfy monitored 

* . ♦ * * 

to provide the tutor with feedback on performance and any, necessary additional' 
inservice training aqd^echnical assistance. 



.-•■•-.* • ■ • \ 

f >£ • 

*■ ? 

' - Tutors such as aides, student teachers, and volunteers" should be 
hired or recruited .to perform specific. duties. Prior to hiring or re- 
cruitifig_tuJons, the job roles should be precisely articulated to insure 

• " ' » 

'• thgt tutors are fully 'aware of the scope of their responsibilities prior 
( . to accepting a position. The job role description should include at • 
least the five responsibilities, listed above plus other responsibilities 
that will be assigned -such as assisting or transporting learners, niohi- 
torirta recess and^lunch, calling in w^en'sick, arriving at work at 
specifif^'time, etc. t / " 

, After the job role has been defined an\a tutor has been recruited 
-and/or hired to fulfill the role the ed&attff and tutor sho.uld jointly 
agree upon* how performance will be evaluated and what technical assistance 
and inserviee training will be provided to | insure that the tutor obtains"" 
__the necessary support and training to perform his/her job role_. _^Such ar 
agreement can be signed by the -educator and teaching assistant to consti- 
tute an informal contract between them. .The agreement can be'wr/itten iV 
'a form similar to that depicted in figure 5. 



As illustrated in Figure -5, the' educator can be extensively involved 
in-monitoripg^tutor performance and providing; the necessary inserviee 
training and technical assistance. Performancemonltoring, and inserviee 
training/technical assistance time should be mapped into the school day. 
t A chart similar to the dtoe depicted in Figure-4 may be used to organise 
technical assistance, program monitoring, and inserviee trailing activiti.es 



Synthesizing EducationaVjServices^frovided by Support Staff " 

£ \ . , m ' 

.-. he responsibilities of support staff may include at leasts 
• ' y Assessing learners and making recommendations on IEP objectives. 
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FIGURE 5 
TEACHER ASSISTANT JOB AGREEMENT 



Job K^sppnsi bill ties 



Indicators of 
-Successful Per- 
fQHnance 



Supporting Conditions . 



Implemented direct. . 
instructional programs 
as designed , ' * 



i. 




As judged % acceptable 
by at least weekly 
observation Joy the 
educator 



Coliefct data on learner 
' performance for each* 
instructional program 
assigned daily and 
§raph/$ummarize data 



2. 



Weekly check by 
teacher of d£ta col- 
licted and summarized 



Insenvice training arid . 
technical assistance on ' 
implementation of /direct 
instructional programs 
and provided by/the 
educator 



2. Inservice' training, and 
technical, assistance oni 
data collection and ' 
graphlng/summarizatioi; 
provided by the educator 



Make 4 appropriate 
change in direct 
instructional 
ograms 




Periodical .observa- 
tion of programs, by 
educator 




Weekly meeting to// 
analyze learner data 
and design progirarft 
changes plus training 
on iio'w to imp)4ment 
changes 



\ 



2. 'Providing technical assistance and consultation on the develop 
/ V ment, implementation, and monitpring of specific direct in- 
structional programs* ' * , <" 1 

. * * # *. 

3. ^Providing direct instructional or therapeutic services. 
~-4he special, educator's role in relationship to. resource,- staff j can * 

.xonsls.t-of_at-J«ast-the following responsfbili ties': * 

• 1. Translating professional staff recommendations into -measurable*" 
IEP .object! vesland direct instructional programs.^ - • 

-2. Developing, implementing, and'monitoring direct instructional 
programs, given technical assistance and consultation by fesource 

_. T fj ' ■■■ • . '. : ' ■ ' - 

3. Including dircc^services provided by resource staff fn the 
. : learners' 'days; ''■'•••.<> * ' * ' 

. ^/rder.to accomplish .these activities, a chart similar totthe one 

depicted in Figure 4 may*be used.' Direct service and consul tati/ve/tech- 

nical assistance, times should be mapped into a weekly or monthly caleri^ 

.;• . ° * . ' ' • • 

dar. " * 



Organizing Teacher Time v 
, - A "major componet of classroom organization is time management. Thus 
far we have "covered maximizing instructional time and. organizing tVe •* * 
*time of others. Another vital time management component, is managing teacher 
time or tour own time>\ \ , . • . - . . - 

An Initial step in orgarfiz^ng your own time is to list atf the tasks 
ou haye to complete and when they should be' completed. Refer 'back- to the ' 
charts in the previous sections* which. deli n£at$d when you were providing 
direct instruction, monitoring and training tutors /^milting with • " 
support staff etc. The information from the previous sections should 
alTbw you to develop your own weekly, monthly, semester, and/or yearly 
calendars. Add to v the information from the previous charts siich activj 
as IEP [liftings', IEP* writing time, teacher. conventions, etc. Organizing 

"this information into weekly, monthly, semester, .and/or yearly calendars 
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should hefp you organize your time -in relationship "to what has" to be done*. 

4 * *' ' "I • 

and provide a vehicle for allocating enough time to .the tasks and insuring * 
• that 'tftey are accomplished. 

. «Just as it ts important to careful ly organize~xhe learners' school 
time to insure that. it is used, efficiently it is" also important to organize 
your time. Careful organi'zati^pf your own "time can often nialce an appar- 

ently overwhelming workload manageable. * ' 

• 5 ' % • • ' < • ' ■ ■ 
' /One more aspect of personal -time management is to make a calendar of 

tasks to be accomplished tomorrow and the" time for accomplishing tasks -and 

then try to adhere to. your daily schedule. \ When. things don't get- done oh 

time, reschedule them. One of "the biggest enemies of teachers is time. 

* * * * • 

Inefficient management' of -time can lead to frustration and burn out. 

^er organization of time will typidfffiy. improve the learners' instruc- . 
>ional programs and your^own job. satisfaction. » . 

r » \. * * tit 

.As il.lusmjted above $f time management is a critical .component of, 
educational service^livery.- Once the educatijona? day has been organized 
to maximize direct instructtonal'time and accomodate consultative, inservice 
training program monitoring and acbivUiess a basic fptfmework within -which 
to provide direct instruction has -been -completed. . In the next section we 

V* 



7 



will describe basic components pf direct instructional programs/ 



3fi , 
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" CHAPTER ' WHY ASSESS AND TEACH ,\ ^ 

U Before'. an instructional program can be developed, a determination of 

the student's performance, level must be made. In recent years there, has ~~ 

been a trend tiqward developing and Utilizing assessment procedures which 

are directl/1 inked to the planning of instruction (Meyen, 1973; Haring, 

Lovitt, Eaton, and Hansen, 1978). 'In order foe assessment data to .be use-' 
..... . ■ : • / 

tul in instructional planning, questions related to "what to teach" and 

"how to teach 11 must be answered. ' 

In the past, many-fe^heW have relied primarily on assessment infor- 
mation-derived from standardized testing instruments administered by support 
personnel Although the data gathered from^such instruments may be h&lp- 
fuTrrrrd^rmining initial eligibility for special education services^it * 
is. often not appropriate for assisting a teacher in deciding what or how 
to. teach _an individual, student. ty order to provide information which is 
useftil for instructional programming, teachers themselves are becoming in- 

crea singly more skilled at developing and utilizing assessment strategies 

. ■ r 

which identify performance levels across a variety of academic, social, and 

self-help '.behaviors. Teacheks are in the 'best position to measure specific 

behaviors becacause they spen^jnore time observing and' interacting with indi- 

7 ' 
vidua! students than other professionals in the school.- Questions such as 

/'.. '. . 
".Under what conditions does a child" learn best?" can be answered only through 

direct. and frequent observation of student performance across a variety of 

-tasks and learning environments. ' 

'" "-Assessment that" is directly linked to instruction provides teachers 

»with. a practical tool for determining appropriate educational goals and tea£h 

ing strategies. Questions related to "what. to teach". can be answered * 
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through systematically observing student performance while manipulating "the 
manner in which, tasks are presented, the mode of student response and the" 
system for providing feedback for correct and incorrect response. ^ 
Most important,. assessment strategies designed t© answer questions 
about what and how to teach can also serve as the basis for an ongoing 
monitoring system to determine the effectiveness of a teaching procedure or 
the appropriateness, of a, specific instructional' goal. Professionals responsibl 
for teaching^ must be skilled at analyzing ongoing 

assessment information so that programs which are not effective can be 
quickly, modified. 

/ v. 

What t o Teach 

- — — n & 

The determination of what to teach should be based on a number of 

^considerations. First, normal child development literature can be help- 
fu 'lJ1 ^. k . i ?? i 9 enera . 1 est ™* tes of expected behaviors for peers of the same 
age- Although the 'ftehaviors described at various developmental stages may 
seem overly ambitious or not ambitious enough, they do serve as a useful 
tool ip identifying goals. to aspire towards. Similarly, special education 
literature related to ctirriculum^development^can be used to develop short 
and long term goals in -specific content areas* Commercially prepared cur- 
riculum nj^terials can also be used to identify, as well as sequence^ earn- 
ing- objectives, - V f \ 

In addition to thi sources noted above, of prime importance is input 
received from parents and students relative to desired* 1 earning outcomes. 
Much can be gained from asking a parent or student what skills, if acquired, 

-would make life easier and\iore fun. c 

k ^':SlTrCe;the illiimate goal of 'publ ic school education for handicapped 
students should be the acquisition of skills and knowledge which 'lead to 



independent fuctioning, instruction should be provided irrelevant academic, 

- -* * . 

vocational, and personal/ social areas. All- instructional 'programs, shou-ld 
provide opportunities for the student to use'nWly acquired skills in 
environments other than the "classroom. In order to increase. the likli hood 
of generalization occurring, .skills 'and knowledge taught should be of V • 
functional nature. Hence, goals and objectives should.be Chosen which,, 
facilitate more" complex skill development and which, increase the amount" ^ 
of independence and choice making behaviors in the world at large. In order 
for skills" to be maintained over time, indifferent environments, and with 
different- people, the consequences provided in the natural environment must 
be analyzedkand programmed Into instruction. 



How to Teach 



In order to determine thfe most effective and efficient -strategy for 
teaching a- skill to. an. individual student, a thorough analysis of the .assess- 
ment information must be made. The questions which should be answered are 
* "Under what conditfons^does th£ student iearn*best?ii and "Where on a 
continuum of skills should instruction begin?" In order to maximize the 
usefulness of the assessment information, a teachingjirocess aimed at 

continuous evaluation and adaptation is' essential . i 

The steps inherent in^such a peocess'\begin with the determination of 
entry level skills. Once tjjis has been accomplished, goafls and objectives 
can be specif ied^Next; through direct observation ,and careful analysis 
of student performance! specific learning problems can be pinpointed and • 
teaching learning strategiesdesigned to meet those identified needs. • 
Finally., since the goals and teaching procedures have been clearly defined, 
^e^d^t^m^^^^d parcel of the entire teaching process, making 
. revisions in goal s"*and/or "strategies a logical ,' simple and potentially freqVent 
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1 event;' , *•«-' 

Since- thi* section i§ primarilylibout "how. to teach," issues related 

to various kinds of learning problem! will be presented. In general, 
"'■>•• * 

problems in learning occur during the' initial acquisition stage, the pro- 

ficiency or fluency stage and/or the maintenance stage. The specific teach- w 

' ing strategy that one might employ depends to a.lartfe extent on the state 

» K 

of learning at which the difficulties occurred. ' 

Initial Requisition refers to the "period of learning when if performance 

falters, changes designed to provide information to the learner about how 

„ to perform the desired response have a higher probability than other 

'strategies of promoting pupil progress" (Haring, Liberty, and White, 1980). 

Teaching strategies appropriate for problem in the acquisition stage in-* 

volVe manipulating the events before or after the student is provided with 

an -.opportunity to respond.^ Examples £f such strategies, include: use of 

physical, verbal, or signed prompts to assist the student in making the ° # 

correct response; teacher demonstration, either before a response opportunity 

/ „ .* f or t following an emor^ varied delivery" of directibns * (verbal, written, or 

symbol it ,%*yv en singularly, pr inrcombination); and vferbal feedback, specifi- 

xally directed at the target "behavior to let the student know she is on the 

> ' right track. " ■ ^ ' « 

' " , Since* ultimately. the learner must demonstrate the newly acquired < 

' : * - ^ - * » v 

*%«*^ behaviors in settings other than the teaching environment, the strategies 

; ; -used to % bjiild the new behaviors should closely approximate those cbnditions 

**n tlie na£ufia+ environment. If strategies are required which involve more 

©"btrUslve* teaching techniques, they should be eliminated as sgon as possible., 

,.''•'»**•<• • . » ■ . ' > • * ' * 

' 'Once a' skill has been, acquired, the y next step usually involves increas- 

:;■•<■ - r • *' »»••'.?*- > ' ' 

** >ihg the rate.v duration, or latency* of responding.' Students demonstrating, 

.v.-."...:- • : . ' , '. ■• / ■.;-■» 
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difficulties at this stage are i experiencing proficiency problems. An example 
of a problem associated with rate is a student who can write the answers to 
multiplication facts if given thirty seconds per fact. The student may have 
initially acquired the responses, but is unable to functionally use the 
skills because of t}r\e slow rate. 

Teaching strategies associated with proficiency problems include *drill , 

« 

practice and specific consequences for desired changes in rate, duration, 

or latency responding. Although there is little empirical evidence about 

ultimate criterion levels-, there is some research which suggests that a 

high proficiency level may insure skill maintenance (Liberty, J974) . 

In the final analysis a skill is not learned until a student can demon- 

strate its- mastery with different people, in different environments and with 

different materials. 'Just because a student .can correctly identify a circle 

and a square in the classroom, or correctly spell a set of words on a spell- 

ing # test, does not necessarily insure that the student will make'the correct 

response with a different teacher, in.the classroom next door, or with 

materials that look different. When a student does perform a skill in ; re- 

sponse to new but similar stimuli, such as differing people, environments, 

or materials, generalization of learning has occurred. 

. For many non-handicapped .students, generalization occurs without 

specific programming. However ,' for handicapped students, the complaint most, 

often made by teachers and parent? is "She learned *that last month and 

« 1 7 

.now she can't remember it," or "He (toes it at home, but not at school;" ° # 
It may 'be, particularly for handicapped students,' that strategies which 
teach generalization should be routinely incorporated into any in- 
structional program. Activities which' increase the'" likelihood 
of -generalization of behaviors can be built into teaching learn- ■ 



ing strategies at, the acquisition and -proficiency stages/ * 

Perhaps the nfost critical component of learning is the ability to 
adapt and modify acquired skills to meet the demands of, differing environ- 
ments. Adaptation requires that thV student modify his/her responses to 
meet changes in the environmental conditions. To learn this proces§i stu-- * 
dents must, have the opportunity to apply previously learned skills and 
knowledge to solve more complex problems. Teaching situations designed to 
facilitate self-initiated performance and problem solving behaviors must 
be programmed aftb viewed as a part of the teaching sequence. 

Monitoring Progress 
the purposfe of utilizing ongoing assessment procedures is* to determine 
whether or not educational strategies have been effective in teaching the 

specified objectives. Ongojhg assessment should provide the^teacher with 

.* * * 

information about when and in what manner teaching strategies should ber 

redesigned or new skills introduced, ' % , 

% m K 
There are a number of, techniques which classroom teachers can use to 

systematically collect information on the effectiveness of ^instructional " 

strategies. Data Which is collected for instructional decision making is/ 

' / 

generally derived from two sources: permanent products which result frotf 
student performance* and, direct observation of^student behavior,^ . 

Examples of measures^ obtained from permanent products include the 
number of multiplication facts written correct Ty, the percentage of written 
'sentences containing subjects and predicates and the rate of^ssemb.Jang- a ^ 
k pirz-zle. 'Measures of this. type ^are relatively sijpfrte to^colVect and* if re- 

corded on a systematic and frequent, schedule *profeicte valuable information, 

' • \ . . f ' 

Data collection techniques! designed fpr measuring student behaviors which 
.do not leave a permanent product all involve direct and systematic observation 



♦ t y 

of performance. Examples of behavior's that a teacher might want to collect 

observational data on include - verbal interactions- between peers, self- 

initiated question asking and. taptrums 5 . The following tyftes of data can 

be collected through direct observation: 

•1) Frequency measures -;- Measures of frequency are used. when 
information^. is needed about the number of- times a behavior 
occurs within a specified time frame. Examples of behaviors 
for which frequency measures might be collected include taTk 
. outs and questions asked. 

^ 2) Duration measures ---if a -teacher is° interested in knowing ' 
how long a behavior occurs, an,d the behavior is ongoing, such 
as thumbsucking. or 'rocking, measures of duratipn are most 
appropriate.- > ' • 

3) Latency measures --.. # If information is needed about the length 
of time elapsed betwlen the presentation of a stimulus and the 
.occurrence of behavior, measures of latency are useful. An 
• • example is the length 'of time elapsed between the time directions ^ 
. were given to begin alwritten assignment and when the a'ssign- - 
ment was actually inniatetl. 

* ..." . 

The information presented in this chapter has emphasized the 

importance of 'direct -and frequent assessment in order to determine -what 

■9 

and how to teach. Only through careful and systematic analyses' of . ' 
actual»%tuderit performance, can teaching learning procedures be designed 
to address each learTieris^strehgths, and weaknesses. The* following chap- 
ter .will discuss the. development^d^p^li cation of . teaching learjning 
strategies to specific instructional problems. 
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CHAPTER IV: SELECTED TEACHING/LEARNING PROCEDURES . . ' 

• • * 

As used*herein, teaching/learning 'procedures described "how" to teach a 
skill. They encompass systematic environmental manipulations which facilitate' 
skilT acquisition* proficiency, /maintenance, and generalization. The research 
and, writings on teaching/ learning procedures are voluminous and reviews can be 
foun'd ia*uch sources as Harihg, Lovitt, Eaton, and Hansen (1978); Snell (1978); and 

1 . r 

Har.ing and Schuelfebush (1976). «ft. \sjiot the intent of thi% chapter to review 
the literature £r explore the wide variety of teaching/learning procedures described 

*-i 1 ■ — ; ; -# 7 ■ 1 1 1 " 

in the literature. Our primary focus" will be' oh selected techniques -that, research - 

and^our experience have demonstrated to be particularly helpful in designing in- 

" • / 

structional programs -for difficult toteach learners. 

Prior to designing, teachijig^learningyprocedures, the following tasks should 
be accomplished: v , f 

1. The skills to be taught should be clearly identified and delineated 
in the form of instructional objectives. 

",2. A rational^ as* ta "why" to teach the skill should-bTlirticulated. 
The rationale should Justify teaming the skill on", the basis of at 
least; - . 

a. An assessment "of */he 1 earner's current skill strengths 
and deficits. 

b. , A delineation of how acquisition of the skill will 

directly rebate to increased- learner independence in 
current and' future environments or subsequent related 
' tasks. ^ '■ 

3. Tasks of daily living should be identified in which the le'arner can be 
.taught to immediately and functionally apply 'the skills. For example, ' 
if money is teing tatfght* one functional task would "be to teach 
learners to purchase .items at a store. Reading can.be made immediately 
functional by teaching and requiring learners to read restaurant menus, 
recipes, community signs-, and ^leisure time materials. Self-care skills 
.can be made functional by requiring learners to practice skills at 
appropriate" times throughout? the day such as when dressing and undress^ 
ing for recess, gym, swimming,- and so on. ■ ' 



As educational environmentalists we teach skills through systematically 

modifying learners' environments. Basically, we can modify environmental events 

» '% . 

which occur before a skill is to be performed and/or which occur immediately 

• * * • \ < \ 

after a skill is performed (Lindsley, 1964)* Environnpital events'which 
occur prior td ski if performance are failed antecedent events and events which 
directly follow the performance of a skill are calleS subsequent events . 
Chart 1 displays examples of several skills' in the ionjtext of- antecedent and 
.subsequent events. 



\ 



\ . 

In addition, the environment can be modified to circumvent *lfeamer 
sensory and motor deficits. Antecedent and subsequent events can be adapted 

4 . w . y • 

to learner information output modes (White, 1980). Basic learner information 

■ ■ & * 

input modes includ^auditory, visual, and tactual. .Obviously, visual and 



tactual antecedent and, subsequent^ event models could be selected for totally -\< 
blind. learners. For example, signs, gestures1*pictures, printed^symbols, • 
and tactual cues (e.£., the learner touches/feel items to learn about them) 
can be used in the instruction of deaf 1 earners and verbal cues', sounds, and ♦ 
tactual cues can be used in the instruction of blind learners. 

The.response mode learners, use to indicate knowledge of a skill !can 
also be individualized on the basis of the responses learners can 'perform ./ 
(White, 1980). For example, a nonverbal learner could use signs, gfestures, 
written responses, or a cpmmunicatioiYfeo^ indicate knowledge. of skills.;*,. 



Chart 2 'illustrates selected antecedent eVefits, input modes, output modes,* { V t, 

*' 40 * * \ * * 

• ■ *\ * * \ • 

, and subsequent events which may be used, singularly or in combination based* 
upon individual learner neec^s." 
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CHART 1 



* * * 

Example Antecedent Events (A.E.), Skill (S.)> * 
Subsequent Events (S.'E.) Schematics x 



Math Workload 



Addition facts, prob-' 
1 ems- presented in an 
, equation format 
(e.g., ,2 + 4 =« ) 

* * 


^ ! 

Learner writes cor- 
. rect answer- for 
, problem 

• 

> 


I ±±±u 

Teacher scores as , , 
correct and praises 
learner for achiev- 
ing at least 90% 
correct 


** 


— " — 7 

Learner writes in- 
correct answer * * 


— j — = — 

Teacher scores as 
incorrect, describes 
how "to sol^£ problem 
and requires the 
learner to correct 
errors # 



Phonio 'Reading 
.A.E; 



The learner is pre- 
sented a phonetical- 
ly programmed read- 
ier and asked to 
reafl-a passage aloud 



S.E. 



Learner sounds out 
words and reads .them 
correctly *i 



Levn^r fails to , 
'read a word correct- 
ly 



Teacher periodically 
praises learner 



Jeacher redirects 
1 earner to sound out 
word* and read it < 
correctly . , ' ' 



Self-Care: Put Shirt On 



A.E. 



S. 



Teacher presents a 
shirt and asks^the 
earner to putHbe 
sfiint on 



Learner puts shirt 
on correctly s 



Learner .'puts^ shirt • 
on incorrectly 
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S.E. 



Teacher, periodical ly 
praises* learner ^ x 



Teacher model s the 
correct responses 
and asks 'learner to 
t "tr/ again 1 ! \ 



. ll 
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CHART 2 



Selected Inputs and Output Mode 




. V'" V .1 ? 



k Modes ; 

, • • • 


* \ , 
* t * f \ 

, Leari^er Input \ 
ftodes 


Learner Output 
Modes 


Subsequent 
Evtent Modes 

X . 








* . \ - 


^ * 

Auditory 


Hearing 


Verbal 


Auditory 


\ 


, • \\- . 


Writing 












.Visual ' e ' 


\ Sight 


Signs/ 
Gestures 


^/isual 


Tactual 

'• •* r 


Feel 


Communicat ion^ 
Board * * * ' * 


Tactual ' 


* 5 

i . » • • 


J 

* . 


X. 

4 




■* . 






v. 

/ 


* - * 


/* 

A * * 

• 


1 

* * 
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. - It is often advantageous- |,when designing instructional programs for sen- 
,.' •**' 1: ' ' . \ *-\ • 
sory impaired, motorically impaired, and severely handicapped^! earners to 

translate skills into functions ', (Williams andjFox, lp77; White,* mCtiV' For 

r exairi^le^r:V^lk-ingi^6othbrusT»ing, verbal-ly 'labeling objects and actions?^ 



addition/subtraction are skills we typically teach learners. Hpwe'ver,. -some ' 
learners may cu rrently b'e'unable to acquire fsuch skills. For the^e Harriers* 
the skills can be translated .into,4 unctions and the learners can B?auqht 
alternative ways topeKorm the functions. As depicted .'in. Chart "3,. to deriv# 
fanctional alternatives, we first list- the skills of -concern, then articulate 
the : function, the skil f l 'serves ; and f i nail y, we -delineate alternative ways the 



Junctions Gan b&acc<^pTt$hed;^ ^ 



WO** 5 
/ * 



, Let u s say ttie targe^skilj ,i s* WWPm si ngl e word utterances. Vocal - 
sizing- could be selected as the f irstcho^e >or- producing single "word utteranc 
Generally, the behavior indicated b>;normal development for carrying out the 
Junction would- nte concentrated on because; 'ffc^s* usually the most typical, 
appropriate -and least restrictive, /ff Jf/t'dfeteftnined* jhat the learner does- 
not currently haye the requisite skUlsVo vocalfie, an augmentative method 

could b£, chosen such as signing W aAcomjiiunication 'boar'a. , " - 

•*'-.< ' ' 1 '« ' '' - 

•Two cautions must be made in.thfe delineation 6f*functional alternatives. • 
' • . . * V , . , -s • * 

It may ; seem, as If one functional altkmafeiyie must be selected.' In the area of 

cownunijcaiipn, this 'is ct-early not t'heXca/e and. often the learner, should be 



fcs ■/-*■ 




Deriving Functional Alternatives 



<Sfcill 



. . % Walking 

\ . 

. Toothl 



othbrushing 



^♦Verbally "label 
'objects / and 
"actions 



i IWditioriA 
Subtraction 



Function 



,'^Move body through 
space 



Cleanr teeth 



Describe tl^e 'envir- 
onment, and indicate 
wants and needs ^ 



Functional 
Alternatives 



Budget nToney 5 ' make 
. change, etc. . 



Cane* walker, 
wheexoh^ir 



Electric toothbrush, 
waterpick, use 
washcloth I 

Signs , gestures , 
communication 
\ board 



Hand calculator,- 
money chart 




s^ujtaneously acquiring skilH in each .of severarcommunication^moda] ities. 
Comparative progress in each of the modalities would then be used as data to 
select^the best augmentative system. Functional -alternative^must be considered 
from the onset of a learner's individualized plan for services, but the 
selection of functional alternatives should not' be made in a rushed fashion or 
in the absence of data% Neither must the selection of one "alternative always 
be made over another. In the area of communication, it <fs possible that the 
? learner-may simultaneously vocalize and/or sign while operating a communication 
board. . . 

A second caution regard^ the selection of functional alternatives is * 
that alternatives to the typical way of performing functions are usually re- '* 
strictive. For instance, signing- can be chosen- as an alternative for speech. 
However, the individual using signs . is restricted "to communicating with other 
people who also have a knowledge -of signing. There is a limited coimiunication' 
audience. On the other ha^id, conmunicatjon boards restrict the individual . 
©carrying around a board to communicate. . Selection of functional alternatives 
haveXo be carefully considered by parents, teachersi and '-support staff (e.g., 
speech therapists, motor specialists) to insure that the functional alterna- ■ 
tive does not ^necessarily rule-out learners acquiring (the. "typical " way *. ' 
of fulfilling functions and the alternatives are atypical, age appropriate, 
and least restrictive asxpossible. ' 

As delineated by* .Brown.xBrans^onT^mgart, vYncent, Fa-lvey!, and Schroeder 
(197-9), functional alternatives can aTsfc be derived by providing personal 
assistance, adapting activities* -adapting sequencesj or adapting rules. 
Personal assistanc^involves 'providing assistance on, only those elements of" 
anjactivity the learner cannot perform. For instance, if a learner can select ' 
food items and pay a cashier but cannot carry a food tray, someone couTd carry 



the tray to allow the learner to participate in the other activities. 

Adapting activities involves changing the activity to allow for more 
independence or complete independence, *An example is making waffles. If 
• the waffles are made fr o om a mix, the learner may need assistance in measuring 
out the4ngredients. However, if toaster waffles and a toaster are provided, 
the'learner may be able to acquire the skills to complete the activity more 
independently or with complete independence. 
. .Adapting s,kill sequences involves changing the sequence in which skills 

are. performed. As 4m example, purchasing fpods in, a fast, food restaurant 

. " V ' - * 

typically involves the following sequence of skills*: waiting in 1 ine, "placing 

f \ 

an order, -Caking money out of the wallet, paying the cashier, and taking the 
food to a table. A learner who has difficulty taking out a wallet and securing 
money from it may perform these skills at a slow rate which is not acceptable 

». » 

to either the cashier or other customers waiting in line. The learner could 
be taught <to take out the wallet while waiting in line to 'accomodate the rate 
problem. ' 

Adapting rules includes changing the rules of, for' instance, games, such 

that individuals can participate "in them. Examples include, changing the dis- 

* .... ' . 

tance between stakes in a ,game of -horseshoes, lowering the net in volleyball, 

and giving points for hitting the volleyball rather than requiring that the 
ball travel across the net. 

' - . . . -• > 

; "Often it is not the learners' skill deficits that limit their functioning 

in community environments* but our lack' of teaching them functional alternatives! 
This brief discussion illustrated ways in which the educational environmental- 
ist can systematically modify the environment to circumvent the 'effects of . 
biological variables. In the next section of- this chapter we.will be primarily 

concerned with^w the educational environmental ist can systematically arrange 
■ . : 50 • . 



• antecedent and subsequent events to facil itate skil 1 acquisition, proficiency,' 
maintenance, and" general ization. The procedures, described"* herein are based 




upon basic learning principles which have been systematical€iresearched (e.q . 

Sne %'! :978; Har 3 ng> et - al *-» 1978; and Hariri!}' and ShiefelJjuW'1976}'. We wtfl 

\& • 

not attempts to "articulate all the procedures which can*be employed to facil i- 

i, - ■' W 
tate skill acquisition and have arbitrarily'divided teaching/learning procedures 

into small step training and error analysis. 



,1 ' . • • 

Small Step Training 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated that learning is facilitated when 

skills or educational ^jectives are ^broken into small steps which lead from 

an individual.^ current skill level to acquisition of the objective (e.g., 

Homier and Kajfitz, 1975; Resnick, Wang, and' Kaplan, 1973;'' and Smith, Smith, * 

and Edgar, 1978). , Small "step training has been referred to by various educa- 

tors as concept analysis; task analysis, component analysis, etc. 'Herein, we 

will describe three basic ways to Break objectives into small training steps: 

a*) changing conditions in small steps, b) changing behaviefc^smkll step%,"c) 

. changing criteria in small steps. The three procedures are based^^T'the-* 

three Components of <fn intructional .objective which include conditions, behavior 

r • * r X . . « 

-and criteria. Sample, instructional objectives are depicted in cWrt 4 : •' 

t.< k ' , ■ • 



As illustrated , in Chart 4, the. instructional" objectives precisely deliflfc- 

■■ , • -J) ■. 

ate the conditions under whjch' the skill is to occur, def ine.Bg.,skill in 



observable arid measurable terms and articulate at what 'criteria 0 the skill has 
to be performed to be considered acquired/ Direct .instruction's use here 



-A 



consists of teaching learners to perform skills, under the conditions and at 
9 ' • 51 




CHART 4 

* 

Sample Instructional Objective 



Condition r 



Given a paper, pencil 
. 'a«4 a. single*\iig^£ addir 
^tl&i^math fact sheet, , 
witVthe 20 problems* {In 
\ equari< 
4 



il^the 20 problems* in 
iarlon fotm (e.g^'ii-t 

,.8 + 3 y ^ 



B« Sight Wor^s . 

- . Condition- 

Given a .sheet with the 
f, Dolch ,f Sight wprds 
^printed on it in ran- 
dom order and a, cue to" 
read' the 



C.^ Put Hat On ' ' 
Condition 

Given a stocking cap, 
cue to J, pdt.hat ori'l * v 



Beh avior * ' 

The ^earner will r write 
answers to each pro- 
blem " 



Behavior , 

The learner will read 
each word on the 
sheet 



Behavior 

The learner will 
a. pick up* the hat 
- h^ open the hat 
■ c. put hat on head 
d. pull hat down * 



Criterion 

toripletir^the sheet 
within one minute and 
achieving a scoi;e of 
90% correct on tw;6 
consecutive sheets v 



Criterion 

Within 2 minutes with 
at "least 90% accuracy 
ori two consecutive 
occasions* 



Criterion 
< 

Correctly within 3* 
seconds on nine out 
ten consecutive 
occasions 



*-.D. Ro lls, Over, Bacjc to Stotaach' ■ 



Co ndi tioi a - * • - 

■ 5 ' ' 

The learner oiAtTs7her : 
and given a 'high prefer- 
ence item such as a toy 
.presented *to" left or 
"right,. jiiSt *oujt of reach 



•J- f 



Correctly afld in 'sequence 



trys on two consecu- 
tive occasion's . » 



Behavior 



The learner will 

a. Reaches apross body -jon three out of four 
with arm to obtain 
item \ 
Turns head to same, 
side. . 

c. Flexes top leg up and 
across* body 

d. Rolls .onto side . * 
e^^Ralls onto stomach 
f • N?ree arms 



Criterion 
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the criterion!* specified in*the instructional objectives. 

Changing Conditions' in Small Steps - ( 
. ~ When a learner performs a skill but does not perform the skill under the ' 
desired conditions, instruction can be designed to systematically transfer 
control of the skill performance from conditions which already control skill .* 
performance to the desired conditions (Strejfel, Bryan, and Aikens, 1974; 
Streufel and Wetherby,'1973; and Haring and Gentry, 1976)'. For example, 
let's say we are interested in teaching a learner to read the words "ball'.' and 
"cup". If the teather holds up a ball or cup and asks ."What is this?" or simply 
asks the learner to say "ball -or "cup", the learner says "ball" and* "cud". 
The problem is that wehn the' teacher holds up a flashcard and asks "What word"' 
is this?" the learner does not correctly ^label the flashcard words as "ball^' 
and "cup". In this example, the learner can consistently perform the desired 
response of saying "ball" and "cup", but .he/she does not perform the response- 
under the desired conditions (i.e., when presented a flashcard and asked* "What 
is this. word?"). Two conditions already control the response: the presence' ~ 
of the objects and the teacher asking, "what is this?", and the teacher asking 1 . 
the -learner to say "ball" or "cup".. The instructional challenge involves 
>transfer1ng control of the responses from the conditions which already control ' 

them to the desired conditions. . . ' ' * * 7 

' ^3- - teg »^B£gni6t will ,be used subsequently in reference to conditions which 
1 consistently evoke the desired response. Prompts may be categorized into at 
least verbal-, gestural, model, highlighting, and physical assistance prompts' 
' (Haring JCiBfei^y; 'and White, 1980). Chart 5 depicts .skills hypothetical 
•learners can perform, conditions under which they consistently perform, the 
skill, thejype of prompts which controls^ kill performance, aid the desired, 
condikJolis for skill performance. , ' , V ' -'A 

* * • 
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Chart 5 



Example Conditions (Prompts) 
Which Control Desired Skill Performance 



Skill 


* 

Conditions under which skill is 
consistent! v oer formed 


Type 

of 
Prompt • 


^ ~. ~ m 

Desired Conditions 


1. Prints name 

« • — 

9 

* 


When given a -sheet of paper with 
his/her name printed on it, a 
pencil ^and cue to "print >your • 
nime l!> the learner prints name by* 
tracing the model of tShe name on 
the paper. v 


model 

'Of * 
printed 
name 


When given a lingd sheet of psfper, a 
pencil and a cue to "print yoxft* 4 
name", the" 4 learner prints his/her / 
name . ■ ' "jp 

t * • 

V 


W 1 1 ■ 

2\ Reads printed 
words on ; 
flashcards 

r tfc 


'When the. teacher holds up a flash- 
►.card an€ models the correct re- 
sponse 'by savins "This is the 
word ( )" and then asks "What" • 
is, this word" the learner gays the 
correct word • a 
• 


model 


— i i ■ ■ 1 — ; ■ " 1 im ' 

When the teacher holds up a f lash- 
card *and*asks "What, is this ward 11 / 
the learner says the correct word "« 


3. Puts hat on 
\ 

* > 


When the teafcher says, "Put hat on" 
and immediately provides .partial 
. physical assistances the learner 
put 4 on his/her hat^ 


physical 
assis- 
tance 

i 


* When the teacher says "Put hat on" 
the learner puts his/her hat otu 


- • * 

! o 4. Setting the. * 
, 8 - table . 

* • * 

i 


When place- settings ^ are provided,' 
the : teacher skys 4 tf sei the table" ^ 
_an*d verbally cues each step in * 
setting the table such v as "Put a 
pjacemat at each chair", "Put a* 
*piate on eqph placemat" etc*. , the 
learner performs the skills cor- 
rectlyr t * . 


j ' ■ ■ 

verbal . 
prompt 


When provided place settings and a 
cue to set the table, the learner ' , 
* independently sets. the table* 4 

^ — — « 


:* A * * 
5# Visual discri- 

/ minat ion— DJ.S- 

ctiminating 

the letter T> 

v f rom-d * 

-v ' - * ' * 


Presented the letter b^ and d^ with A 
the distinctive features of one 
letter highlighted (e.g. the" cir- ~ 
cular stroke of ythe b^ is colored 
^tfed)-when the* teacher alternately 
asks "show m£ V 1 and "show me d/V 
the learner touches the correct 
letter 


high 
light- 
ing cue 


Presented the^letter b^ and d^ and _ 
alternately asked to "show me d" and 
"show x$e b 11 the learner touches the 
• correct letter* : 


^6. Fol^fcbws direc- 
tions to 
"•stop 11 'Jstand 

\^qop^ here 11 


■ * 

When jwtovided verbal directions to 
"stop^stand up, sit down, come 
here" paired with a gesture cue. * 
the learner performs the correct \ 
behavior * ' 9 < ^ 


gesture 
prompt 


When provided verbal directions to 4 
"stop, stand up, sit down,^come 
here" the learner will perform the 
correct behavior . * 

* * * » ' 

" •> . | 

** J! « / 
•* / 

► . ; 



To bring a sk'ill under the 'control of th6 desired conditions, one'must 

/ . . . ' > ■ 

• first select a prompt which already consistently evokes the skjl.l and transfer 

control of the skill from the prompt to' the desdred conditions. 'Two procedures 
which ean-be used singularly or in combination to facilitate transfer of control 
from prompts to the desired conditions ~are instructional prompts and correction 
prompt*,. ■*.,•''»'■".'. • 0 \ 

Instructional and Correction Prompts / . 

^As used here, correction prompts. involve prompting the correct, performa net 
of a skill after ^an error performance. -Correction .prompts are illustrated- in/ 
Chart 6. As depicted in tbe phart, first the learner, is cued to perform the/ 

skill. - If an, error opcurs, the teacher.provides a' prompt which consistently' 

• - . V t • I 

evokes correct performance of the skill. After prompting the skill, the -teach- 
er recues the learner to perform the skilly The cycle of 'cue skill performance, 
error performance, instructional correction, cue ski lT performance and so on " 
can be repeated until the learner performs correctly.^' * 



^^A 5 ^ 6 * 1 here » instructional prompts involve prompting'orteaching a skill 

— > '** ^ «, 

prior to requesting the learTer to perform ]t-.,Chdrt 7 illustrates theMnstruc- 

tional prompt paradigm^ Instructional^ prompting is a common Reaching, format*. 

. • ' ■ « 

For example, teachers typically mbdel andverbally-describe how to solve math 

* 

fact problems, sound out words, or print a letter of the alphabet prior to 
requiring learners to perform the skill: Mo'st workbooks first demojjsArate • 
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'Illustrations of Correction ^ Prompts 



Heads Flashcards 



' — Correct Performance 



Performance Cue" 



Presents flashcard anct 
asks "What is this 
word?" ' ( 



^JL^ Error Performance 



^ Reinforce and go on/$> 
next flashcard* p 



Ins true tionafc Correc 




teacher says VNo, th 

is ^ M . , That/is 

teacher models the correct 
response. " *' 



Puts on Hat 



H>» Ber f ormanc e Cue 

Present hat and say 
"Put on hat" . , 



^Correct Performance 
.Error performance 



e.g.; /loes not pull 
hat snugly- onto head 

• K ■ 



^ Periodically Reinforce 



Instructional Correction — 
Teacher says. "Nq, put it 
down^ snugly" and physically 
assists the learner to pull 
hat down. 



(model) correct responses, prior ,to the learners completing an exercise. 



r 



Once a skill is consistently performed correctly when directly preceded 
by an instruct^ prompt, the prompt should |e eliminated. When instructional 
prompting has been* eliminated, a'correction prompt paradigm. is implemented. 
That is, incorrect skill performance is oaly -promptedjifter an error response. 

, When instructional prompting- is employed we can break the conditions of 
-almost any\educatiohal objective into at least two steps. We first teach 

^eryVconsistently perform the skill c6rrectly when skill' performance is 
firectly preceded by an. instructional prompt. Instructional prompting is then 
eliminatedjnd a correction, prompt paradigm Js employed. As a rule<of thumb 
it is typically .noneffective to initially l^ach new. skills to difficult' to 
teach learners through instructional prompting. Once a learner -is performing 
at 70 to^OO percent accuracy instructional prompts can be eliminated and the * 
correction prompt paradigm employed (taring, et al., 1980). Chart 8 illustrates 
how three educational objectives can be* broken into two steps by changing ' 
cond4tions. "' • ' 



The two step instructional cueiffg paradigm described above is. effective 
with many learners. Whence 'two step instructional prompt paradigm is in- 
effective, instructional prompts can~be eliminated in smaller steps. 



CHART 7 • ■ 
Illustrations of Instructional Prompts 











/' 






• 




9 * 


w 


c 


< 


*• 











1) Reads Flashcards 



Instructional cue: The 
teacher holds' up a 
flash card and models 
the correct response 
(e.g.., say, "this 
" word is boat") and then 
• asks "what is 1 this <wofd? J 



2) Completes Addition Problem 



Instructional cue; 'The 

teacher models so 
^jsj^tton-probl em^ba 
^^tfie.blackboard and then 

fiatras out work sheets and % 

asksr student^ to solve 

the problem.* . 



Correct performance 
Error performance 



* Reyiforce and 
go to next fl,ash' 
card. A . * ; 

- Repeat instruc- 
„tional cue. 



A 



Correct ^performance; 
Errorje 



Reinforce. 




ice ; Repeat instruc-. 

tiQnal cue. 



3) Puts on Hat 



Instructional cue: , The 
. teacher says "put on 
^ hat," inmediately 
physically assists 
the learner in -put- 
. ting on hat and then*' 
'says "now you do it*" 



Correct performance 
Error performance . " 



Reinforce. 

- Repeat instruc- 
tional c\fe.«** : 
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CHART 8 



, Examples of ChangingXonditions 
In .Two Steps to Eliminate 
Instructional PromRts : 



Sight Words - Flashcard ^ 



(Condition 

When, presented flash- 
cards, one at a time, 
a!nd the- teacher says 
"What is this word?" 

Changing Conditions 

1. " The teadher, pre- 

. /sents a card, models; 
^ the correct response 
(says. "This word is 

■ '" ) and asks "What 
is this word?" 

-2. vThe teacher* presents* 
a patd and asks -"What ' 
• is this word?" - 



Objective / 
Behavior 

The learner reads 
words • 

Behavior 
Same ' 



tSame . 



Criteripjr 

Correctly^ within 
"1 second on 9 out 
10 trys, Across 
consecutive ^sessions 



X^iteriorH 



,Same' 




Same 



"b" - "d u Discrimination 



Condition 

When* the teacher presents 
, a "b ,f and a "d" and alter- 
nates' asking the leaimer 
to "Jbuch a f b ,n and 

. "Touch a f d ffl 

« 

, ' Changing 'Conditions 

1, When the teacher 
^.'presents a , f b f with 

^ N the circular stroke ^ 

* highlighted (e.g., 
colored ted), and * 
a \i f and alternates 

• asking the learner to 

touch V and f d f 
% 

2. When\the teacher pre- 
sents a f b f and a f d f # 
and alternate)? asking 
the learner to touch 
'b f and f d< 



Objective 
Behavior 
The learn.er touches' 



Behavior , 



ame 



Criterion^.^ 

The correct letter . * 
within 2 secofids on r 
9 out of 10 trys , « 
across two consec- 

' utive sessions 

X * 
Criterio n c 

• ; r* ' 

. Same 



Same 



Same 
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•Put Hat .On 



CHART 8 CONTINUED % 



Conditions . 

When presented a hat 
and ask^d to "Put 
hat on" 



Changing Criterion 

1. When the teacher 
says* "Do this" and 
models putting 6n 
hat and tfien says 

• "i^on hat % \ * 

2. » When presented a 

hat krid asked to 
"Put on hat: > 



* Objective 
.Behavior 

The learner will put 
on hat 



BehSvior' 



Same 



Same 



Criterion • . 

.Correctly within 5 • 
.second on 5 out of 

6 trials across 

two consecutive sessions 

Criterion 
Same' 



Same 



. 1 



N . 



■ 

, Reducing Instructional Prompts '.in SmalUSteps 

In the- instructional; prompt paradigm described above, learners were 

• - taught to j consistently per^rm^iUs coWec*l\ wjjen skill/performance was 

• immediately preceded by a'prompt. Then, the prom^ was abruptly eliminated and 
a correction prompt pro cedu re. «wa.s eliminated. Abruptly eliminating the in- 

. structiohaj prompt' is tqp sudden a 'change in conditions -for 'some learners and 
can. result in high levels;' .of errors. >br suchjearners.. it is. often more effec- 
tive, to systematically -fe&Mte instructional prompts in small steps. ' % System- 
atically eliminating instructional prompts in smalV steps has been called 
(errorless >earning.- However, learners typically maje^ome erVors but the 
frequency of errors Should "decrfe^ can 'be eliminated 

in Smal l* steps .thro ugh .gradually reducing prom|U and time delay (Snell Al978). 
Chart 9 depicts examples of gradually.-reducing' prompts and .time°delay. • * 



As illustrated in Chart 9, gradual prompt reduction involves system- 
atica.lly and gradually reducing the intensity or quantity of prompts. A time 
'delay involves immediately providing the prompfafter *he "cue t6 respond-flfid"" 
then gradually delaying the time between the cue* to respond apd-=ChVpr5m"pt 
until the' learner responds prior to the prompt. TJe^aduJl prompt reduction 



"and "prompt time delay strategies provide^^Tto' change conditions in very 
small; steps to transfer controlg^^^formance from prompts which already 
control skill performa^c^eCthO desired conditions, » 
. The printi^rtxample in Chart 10 illustrates how conditions and criteria 
chang^rfTadual prompt reduction.' The criteria for moving from one prompt 
Bvel to the next i.s less stringent than the final performance criteria. This 
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CfiART 9/ 



V;\ 1. Prompt Reduction ' 



Example of Reducing Instruction^ Prompts in Small Steps 



>/; Skill/Task 



Printing letters of 
: the alphabet 



Prompts 



Arrows and * 
dotted lines 



Cue to Respond 



"Print the letters 11 



( 



Dots around circu^ * 



Discriminate ^b. from 

jd wheiy both fetter s, j lar stroke of d 
are* p^sented * 



^labeling si^Kt words 
presented on flashy 
';cards 




tXabeling objects * > 



T^acfier models 
response by ;say- 
'ing^ "This wotd 
is 



Show me b 
Show me d 



Prompt Reduction Sequence 



/ r -I /'I - 1 ' 

v.l \ w j 1 ' 



10 



10 ■ 10 



8 



5 - - A- 



I 

3 



no 



dots dots dots -dots : dots dots*-* ^ dots dots dots 
reduce afrows . 




reduce number of dots 
f r 



vd 



'd 



'd 



"What is this word' 



Teacher me-dels 
response saying " 
"This ds. a 



'What is this" 



reduce number of dots 




.Teacher Teacher Teacher Teacher ~ 1 No 
models word models word loudly mpdels models word Model 
a ; t regular * at slightly word in a in barely * 
word inteia- . less than whisper audible >.> 
sity ■ - regular whisper 
word inten- 
sity . * 

• reduce, intensity of 'model 
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Reduce intensity of model using the same sequence employed 
in previous sight word example 



CHART 9 Continued 



Prompt Reduction 



Skill/Task 



Imitates teacher 
clapping hands 



Spoon feeding ^\^^^y^s 



Prompts 



Physical assistance, 
Teacher says H Do 
this". Models re- 
sponse and immedi- 
ately provides ' 
physical assistance 



Cue to Respond 



"J)o this" and 
models clap hands 



;sical assistance {■ Plate of fo&I and 



spoon 



Prompt deduction Sequence 



Full hand 
over* hand - 
physical 
assistance 



hand over 
wrist 
physical 
assistance 



hand over 
fdrearm 
physical 
assistance 



Touch 
elbows 



No physical 
' assistance 



Reduce amount' of physical assistance 



CO 



r 

Spoon feeding 



Assjtst . Assist Assist Assist No 

leather tp learner to learner to learner to Assistance 

scoop .food scoop 5 food scoop food scoop food 

bring spoon bting spoon bring' food — - 

'to-.lips , to 3 inches to 12 infches 

from lips from lips 



\ 



Reduce physical assistance 



Physical assistance 



I Plate of food and 
j spoon 



I Provide 
-hand ovefc 



v 'Provde 



j 

4- 



5 



r Provide ^ Touch elbow Ifo , 

hand over - hand over to^ provide Assistance 

jharid- wrist forearm , assistance . ' 

j assistance assistance assistance 



Comprehension of the 
word "square 11 . A 
'circle and a square- 
are presented and ! 
t£he£ learner is asked { 
* to point to the J 
square. 



Gesturfe pointy The 
teacher points to 
the correct item. 



^Reduce physical assistance 



! .Teacher says "pointlO Q - ^ O □ * ~1 G HO * 

| to square" .j . T f \ , + • <f ' uJ U \ 




! Teacher 
[touches 
! square 



Teacher \^ Teacher Teacher 

points v points tp- points in 

behind wards middle middle of 

square ^of circle v circle 

and square and square 

* • 

Eliminate gesture cue 



No gesture 
cue 
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CHART 9 • Continued - 



Time Delay 



"Skill/Task 



Labeling sight 
words on flash- 
cards 4 



Prompt 

— — - "^j- - 

Model — *the ' 
teacher says 
{ "This is the 
i word " , 



Cue to Respond 



"What is this 
word" 



Imitate teacher ; Physical 
^clapping hands ; assistance 



OS 



i Teacher says 
j "Do this" and 
j models clapping 
hands 



Prompt Reduction Sequence ' 



4 



The teachet > The teacher 
says 'Hfhat m * .^gays "What " 
is this wotiT** isT this^word' 
-and immedi- and waits 1 



ately models 
the correct 
response 



second before 



The teacher 
says "What 
is this word" 
and waits 2 
seconds before 



modeling' the ^/modeling the 
correct re- ' correct re- 
sponse sponse 



Continue 
increasing 
the piffle 
' delay in 
increments 
of 1 second 
until the 
time delay 
is a maxi- 
mum of 5 
seconds 



"The teacher 
says "What is 
this" and the 
learner re- 
sponds prior 
tp the model 



Comprehension of 
the: word "square 1 
'A ^square and a 
circle are pre- 
sented and* the ' 
learner is asked 
tg 11 Show* me 
square" « * 

ikjc ; .■; 



The^ teacher 
says "Do 
this", models 
the response 
and immedi- 
ately physi- 
cally assists 
the ^e^rner 



The teacher . 

t^S 4 ". Models 
tffe response 
and wai ts* 1 . 
second before 
providing 
physical 
assistance* 



The teacher 
says "Do this"' * 
Models the 
response and 
waits 2 seconds 
before provid- 
ing physical 
assistance - 



Match ^to sample 
prompt. A square 
is held up over 
the circle /square 
and the learner 
°can use tfie 
match to* sample 
cue to determine 
the correct 
response > % ' 



Teacher says 
"Show me square 




Contiriue * \ 
Increasing 
the time 
'del^y in 
increments 55 
of 1 second 
until the 
time delays , 
is a maxi- 
mum of 5 
seconds 



The teacher 
says "Do this" 
and models 
clapping and. 
the learner 
responds prior- 
to being pro- 
vided physical 
assistance 



The teacher 
says "Show me 
square * and 
immediately 
presents the. 
match to 
sample cue 



The teachef* 
' says "Show o me 
square" and 
waits 1 second 
before pre- 
senting the 
matcft to sample 
cue \ 



The teacher 
says "Show me 
square" and 
waits 2 seconds 
before present- 
ing, the ma£ch 
to sample cue % 



Continue " 
increasing 
the time 
delay in 
increments 
of 1 second' 
until the 
time delay 
is a maxi- 
mum' of "5 
seconds 



The teacher 
sayS "Show 
me square" 
and the 
learner re- 
sponds prior 
to bging pro- 
• vided the 
matcfi to 
sample cue 



is done to eliminate the prompt, as quickly as,pdssible in order to reduce 
the. possibility of learners becoming dependent upon the prompt. 



■ The forma : Td^p4cieain Chart 11 may be used to translate a prompt re- 
( duction procedure into an ins^uc^ojiprogram . As depicted in Chart 11, the 

prompt reduction. sequence is articulated^the^ntecedent event column of 
x an instructional, program format. Definitions-^ 'theco^c^e^pqnses go in 
the corr'ec* response columif and the consequences for correct responses are 
delineated in the subsequent event column. The subsequent event column also 
Articulates when to procede to the next prompt reduction step. 



( •• * • v . « 

• V 
Error responses are defined in the error response column -and the conse- 

quence for an error response is delineated in the v sub$equent event 'column. As 

^illustrated in Chart-JiT*if the full prompt does not. .almost immediately produc 

co nsl|tent.cprreQt responding, the prompt •must be increased or a different 

prompt must 'be empl qyed*\-$ th^~prompt;Joes not control skill performance, it 

will' not be. possible to tr'aWfer^control from the prompt- to' the desired condi - 
. . •- • '-i* • • ■ 

tions. The subsequent eyent column also articulates when to go back to the • 

* * • 

previous step. If, in progressing from one step to the next"," errors occur., 
then the pm^t level may have been reduced too abruptly and additional prac- 
tice on the previous step may remediate the' problem. 

• ; • *« , • . 

If errors continue to occur when, for example, progressing fr.om step *4 to 

? " •« * • 

step' 5- pf, a. prompt reduction sequence, the problem may be that the prompt was' 

'*■*"".♦.« \ I / ■ . 



CHART 10 



Example" of Gradual Prompt Reduction 1 



V Condition 

o 

Glveij, a lined sheet of 
p^per, a pencil and 
♦asked to "print a d" 



• Changing Conditions 4 

■1. Given a lined. sheet of 
papfcf , a visual prompt 



to trace 



10 dots 
and asked to "print a d" 

2% Same as step 1 but' 
- visuat prompt reduced 

« # 

, ) 10. dots 



^ Behavior 

_the learner will 
print a d 



Behavior . 



^ame 



Criterion 



v 



with appropriate- strokes 
on 9 out of 10 occasions 
across two sessions 



same 



Criterion 

v/ith appropriate strokes 
on 4 out of 5 occasions 



* < safoe- 



3., Same as step 2 but 
\ 'Visu&l prompt reduced 



N , 



10 dots 



same 



same 



4* Same as step* 3 but 
vistial prompt reduced 



8 dots 

5. Same as step 4 but 
visual prompt reduced 
i 

6- dots 

6» Satae step *5 but 
visual prompt reduced 



same 



same 



same 




7 



same 



same 



same 



*5 dot* 



Chart \0 (Continued) 
Changing Conditions 

7. Same as step 6 but ' 
visual prompt reduced 

* 4 dots 

8. Same as step 7 but* 

"visual prompt reduced 
I 

\ . 

3 dots 

\ ♦ . 

9. Same as step 8 but no 
i visual prompt 

\ 



Behavior 
same 



same 



same 



Criterion 
same 



same 



wit.h appropriate strokes 
on 9. out of 10 occasions 
across 4wo sessions 





Skill, - 'Printing 


* CHART 11 * , 
Sample -Pronrot Reduction Prograla Format 


* * 

« 






Antecedent Event . 


Correct Response Subsequent Event Error Response 


Subsequent Event 






' ' if* f ' 
«. ... 

10 dots 

* & • 1 -1 

. vr .1 

• ? . v^' T 

:>..,-'. -• - 

10 dots' 


Prints Correct "d" . Reinforce and after Incorrfect "d" 

4 correct "d's", 
<]o to 'next step * 

r 


After 10 incorrect 
J'd's", increase 

prompt level or 
switch to another 




* 

• 


* 

» 11 „ 

A 


prompt 

After three or more 
incorrect "d's" out 
of 10, go back to 
previous step 




• 


3. • • • t - 
VT ,4. 

10 dots 

* 


V 


11 






* ♦ * 


•+ 




: " / • 

* • ft 


4/ 1 
/■ . 

8 dots * 


11 * * II It 

k 

0 

- » » 
» .11 - £| 


11 
II 






1 6 dots 










* 








• 6*-. 1 - 


» M II 


II 






j ■ Hots 


* • * 

* 


* * 




'74 

• 

\ 


7.: ; v , 

<' 4 dots 

; -i. . ... 

3 dots ' 


* »' " H - • It 

v •• •- " 
.«•*•. • . s ■ 

' II II 

' • * 

to " - 


It 


• 

• 




9. 


11 . . • , Reinforce and after 9 . " 

out of 10 correct re- * 
^' spons^s .across two sessions, * 
^ ^ § end; pr<$ranu - . §T"~' 




• • 



the 



Reduced too quickly. Foe example, in the printing .program „in Chart 11 
-letter »d" was visually prompted by 8 dots in step' 4. . if* 'when progressing 



/from step 4 to 5, the^leaVner-G^isistently made errors on step'S, a smaller 
>ompt reduction step could be included between the step's. * »'v 



8 dots. 




Time Delay 



■ / 



As previously articulated, a_ time delay procedure'may also be employed to 
systematically eliminate prompts. A time delay procedure involves immediately 
prompting- skill performance after the cue to respond. ' Tha time delay between 



the cue Respond and the prompt is increased. *n increments of one second; 
When the learner consistently responds correctly prior to v the prompt, it has" 
been, eliminated. The flashcard reading example in Chart 12 illustrates how 
a time delay procedure may be used to change conditjdns irKsmall steps to 
transfer control from- the prompt to the desired conditions. ' 



• Many learners 'will, respo^ prior to the response prompt before a S-s^cond 
time delay is reached. ^However ,\the time delay can be progressively* reached 
beyond 5 seconds if after .repeated] trials learneVs do'not respond before the 
prompt when a, 5-second«time delfcy is in effect. *''*'• 



69. 



• 76 



r 1 



OBJECTIVE 



Condition 



When the teacher alter- 
nately presents three 
flashcard words and 
says "What is this 
word? 11 . 



Sample Time Delay Procedure 



. Beha vior 
% 1 " ■ 

the leatner will read 
the flashcards 



Criterion 

-correctly within five 
seconds on nine out' of 
ten trials across two 
consecutive sessions 



t Changing Conditions" 

' 1. The teacfierjUternately. 
holds the^fhree flash- 
cards and says "What is 
this word?" and then 
immediately says 
"(rtqfdel s) the correct 
response ' 

■\ 

- 2. Same as step 1 except the 
teacher presents the ^ 
model one slfcorid after 
the cue to respond , , 

3* Same as step 1 except 
the teacher presents the 
t model two seconds after 
the cue to respond 

4. Same as step 1 except . 
the teacher presents the 
model three* seconds after 
the cue to respond 

y 5* Same as step 1 except 
. ' the teacher presents the 
/ model foufc seconds ^af ter 
.the cue 'to respond 

$.'Same;as step i except", 
the teacher presents . the. . 
model five seconds after 
* the cue t o resp ond * 




Behavior 



same 



same 



same 



same 



Criterion 

correctly on two 
consecutive occassions 



«5 



same 



same 



t ^ame 

!• 
i 

- : h 

• same 




correctly within five 
seconds -on nine out of> 
ten trials across tw& 
consecutive sessior 



The format depicted in -Chart 13 may be used' to translate a time delay 
x . . . *» » / 

procedure into an instructional program. As illustrated in Chant 13, the 

time delay is successively increased and the criteria for progressing from one 

time delay to another is articulated. If learners do not respond correctly in. 

the first step of the time delay, the prompt does not controKt|je response and 

either a different prompt must be selected or the learner taught to consistent- 

■f V \ ' 

ly respond to the prompts priog fo continuing the delay procedure. 



Although small step prompt reduction and time delay are very powerful 
teaching/learning procedures of last resort. Small step prompt reduction has r 
the^'obvious disadvantage of requiring significant time and resources to design 
and construct the Materials necessary to eliminate prompts 'in small s^eps. Both 
small' step -prompt reduction drid time 'delay typically result in learners acquir- 
' ing skills and making few^or no errors in the skill acquisition process. How- 
ever, an important part of learning is learning to detect and correct Hfcors. 

y • {• 

We all make errors and learners who are not allowed to make errors and Uaught 
how to detect and correct errors can .be at a significant disadvantage. 

It is not possible to provide specific guidelines on when to, use. instruc- 
tional-prompts, correction prompts, or tfme^tleiay.. However, as a' rule of I 
th*umb, it is reasonable to first try the procedure which is the easiest feb 
implement and the least Intensive, /or example, first attempt to teach the 
skill through correction prompts or instructional prompts; .if they are not 

effective, switch to either small step.prompt reduction or time delay. 

/ < ' 

To summarize, changing conditions in sma-]'l steps involves transfering 

t 

cohtrol. of a skill from a prompt which «al ready controls skill "performance to 

' " • 71-?o 



CHART 13 

. / '• ' . * '» 

; . . Sample Tim»»Delafr Program Format 

« " ■ 

Skill: Sight words - flashcard reading 

Antecedent Events Corr ect Response' . Subsequent Event 



It The teacher alternately holds 
- * up three flashcards, says 

JVhat is this word 1 *' and immedi 
' ately says (models)' the correct 
response. 



Learner says the 
correct word. 



Reinforce after three 
consecutive correct 
responses • Proceed 
to next step. 



Error Response 



Subsequent Event 



Learner-dQes not 
respond. 



Change the prompt* 
or reinforcer 



2. 



as step 1 but with a one 
second time dj^ay 



t 



~t IT- 



S'. Same ^s steR 1 but with a two 
second tiift delay 



4; Same as step l^but with a 
three -second time delay • 



After two consecutive 
errors, go bacl^ to 
previous step 



5, Same as step 1 but with a four 
second tJLme delay 



6; Same as step 1 but with a five 
^ second^time ; delay 



' ERJC £ 



4 . ' f 




-j 



.so 



At. 



the desired conditions. -In ordeV to use changing Conditions in small steps 
strategy, there must be a-prompt which consistently evokes the performance ^ 
of the skill. As will be discussed in detail later, a combination of changing* 
conditions and behavior in small steps procedure can'be employed to progress 
'in even smaller steps from skills'an individual can perform to the performance 

of the desired skills. A. topic which should be addressed prior to describing* . 

I * - 

this procedure is prompt selection. 



Prompt Selection ' . £ 

As previously articulated, there are a wide variety of different prompt 
from which to choose. At least three factors should be attended to in prompt 
selection: -a) the prompt should consistently .evoke the desired response; b) ' 
the prompt should be as unobtrusive as possible; and c) .the prompt shoul^be* 
as instructional ly convenient as possible. Obviously, the primary criterion 
for prompt selection is that the prompt must consistently evoke the desired 
.■skill: , . ' . 

Prompts may be conceptualized as existing in a hierarchy o.t-l'east intru- 
sive to most intrusive.' Figuce 6 illustrates the notion^ a prompt hierarchy. « 
As depicted in Figure 6, physicjiljssi^nc^eas^^ intrusive prompt andj. 
cues which control theJ^hatToTjn the natural erfviVonrnenTare^the least in- . ' 
trusive. One^dal of instruction shoiild^be ty> progress' to less intrusive^ prompts 
over time. It is .riot possible to precisely rank the intrusivenes^ of all' prompts.. 
For, instance,* it is difficult to determine if a gestural, model, or highlighting 
prompt is more intrusive. However,' the basic notion is- to select the least 
intrusive prompt which consistently evokes the skill of concern. > : 



X 



' ? * • J. r 1 
/ • 4 ' ' ' ' 




■ t- • 




• *: • ' > s 


/ •* . 


— * 

r 
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^ An essential consideration in* prompt selection is instructional ^on- 
venience. As usedJlH, instructional convenience refers to 'how efficiently 




the prompts can be used fl^histructional purposes. For instance /learners'. 
jcoulcl % be taaight ,to ^prtnt "by "providing them with liand-over^band physical assist r 
.vance and then gradually eliminating it: However, physical assistances is^very 
.iatrusive and requires. that learners be provided one-to-one instruction* 
• Thus, although physical assistance may consistently evoke J the skill of concern,. 

it would not t>i§- the prompt of f irst^rhbic^. *It would be more instructional ly^ 

* m . » * * 
convenient to teach printing through comnrercial ly available workbooks, which'. 

provide dots to prompt printing and therr systematically eliminate the^ dots/ • 

• . • ■ • j " „ . ' ^ /* . . 

A _probl em frequently encountered i nT instructing harcjrto teagh learoWs 4 
fs that they often do not readily learn from instructional ly convenient prompts, 
tyqst classroom instruction is* accomplished through instructionally,convenient: 
verbal cues, 'reading writtep cues,' and" models. Indeed, nto$t"instruqtion in . \ 
nonclassroom environments utilises" there prompts. For example, a supervisor 
training a new lanployee tfjll typically either verbally 'describe? provide written 
instructions °and/of model the job and then expect, the tpainee to-perform with 
minimal correctional' feedback. m Learners should more.efficienrlfly acquire new 
skills in school and nohschool environments if they can acquire skills through 
instryctionally convenient prompts, ))e should set. two goals for difficult to 
teach learners: . a) to teach 'them releva-ot * sjc ills', tmd b) to teach them tb J - 
learn from instruct-ional.ty cdnvenientTironipts. J * *Z ■ ✓ . • " . 

x . - Chart 1:4' provides several ^examples of transferring 'control of a skill from ■ 
prompts % Which already tonsijsteatly coritcol a skill % to i/KstructionaJly corfveryient 
..prompts^ As illustrated in'Ohart 14^ the prompt reduction or" time dal$y strate- 
x ^giek meiy* be -employed to bring performance of /a skill under the control of in- , 



^ • structfo^al^ y cbnven i ent prpmpt^ ^ 



ERJC* •'' : •'• '- "• 83 ' ' ' * 



CH^RT ( 14 



%■ 



• Bringing Staiflfl FWbf ormance Under> th*e 
Control of Instruction ally Convenient Prompts 



'Skill 



Prompt which 
consistently s 
evokes skiils' 



Instructionally 
convenient 
prompt 1 



Transfer of ^ ^ 
j control st^fetegy 



Print letters 



Rerardlng 
phonetically 

regulq^ words 



Dre&sing 



Physical j 
assistance 



\ Model sound- w * 
ing out word < 

* (e-g. ^mmmaaxin) 
an4 then^ 

•'saying it fast'. 



Physical r 
kss-istance 



Dotted lines 



Soundih 
unknown 
without 
prompt 



Models 



g. out 
words 
a model 



Use' prompt reduc- 
tion to transfer 
control from 
physical assistance 
to dotsv . 1 



Use .aHitne delay . 
procedure .to 
•transfer con.tro^L 
from. a model to 
the prese^de of; 
an .unknown .word 



r 



A 



] Us'e 1 a time^delaty x 
j or prompt reduc- 
I %i'on procedure to , - x 
\ transfer' control 
f o^ the motor* . 
movements involved" 
dressing" from „ " : 
a physical • /. ■ 
assistance to a 
mqde], .prompt 

; — ' — lili 



V 

■1 



V 



It cannot be overemphasized that prior to using instructiona\ly convenient 
prompts, we must first ass'ess learners' to insure that.instructional'ly convenient 
prompts consistently evoke -the 'skill of concern. If an instructional^ con- 
venient prompt does jrat* consistently, evoke tbe^skill, then we must either juse 

, •* • • ' • ♦ - — ■ *■*" "* 

a. 1 es^-instFue^4ona-Hy _ c"onvWimt prompt and/Cor teach the 1 earners to consistent- 



A 




ly\ respond .cornectly tp the instrjicfibnally convenient prompt . 

.' • ■ ■ x • ■ ' •''■■••>..• . 

Typically, assessments of learners are primarily corioerned with .what skills 

they do > and do not perform. Although' such assessments' provide educationally 

V ' ' ' / ■ * ' ■ ■ • 

relevant information for pinpointing what sjcills learners. should be- taught, ». \ 
* \ ■ ' ' * ..' V 

they doVot^proVlde information on how to teach the skills. Once skills learners • 

•shouye "taught are pinpointed; a second level of assessment ^should ba per- 

<nied tq determine what prompts can -be employed to teach the sKflls. * 

* ' ' *, - *. 

\ *' ' ' * v Changing "Behaviors in Small Steps 

As previously articulated, small step training can also be accomplished 
♦ * 

by cKan^pg behaviors in small 'steps. 



be/broken into smalT steps/; 



A: 



/ 



*ChaptU§ depicts flow selected skills cat}- m \'. t ' 



* " - The definition of rsktll or behavior is ar'bi%fy.. For exampfe,. th£ 

i » « * . * - ■- -<./•■ •: "V*- /. , , '>* • •■ ^ , > 

" ; N T v- ab^TUy ta drive ji car jean beiCO)\sider^ed o"ne ski 1^1% However, £tiis skill ,ca^ be 

* ? ' , broken, Inttij* numerous r S^bskills / *such as • parting, stopping, shi.^tf-ng r Parking, 

■ .v^'aijatapklngr^p.- Obvidusly^elch of 'the siibskills *ca-nobe brdken iato\ "further ' *' 

subsoils. .For instance", AtarMng Wvfel.ves putting the keKinto the 'igrfftio'ti, 

• • " ..- - • / ; x « * 77 ■ . J ■ 

0 
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CHART. 15 \ * 

• • A ' 

.".Breaking Selected Behaviors into Small Steps . \ 

• / ° * * • . V : 

•A , 


Behavior' 


Read 90 Survival Words 


Trace Letter^ .of Alphabet 


Re^jd Second Grade Basal. Reader 


Small *stepa 

*. 

« %. 

^ d • i V- 


I. 1 Read 10 survival .words 
2, Read 20 survival words 
3w itead 30. survival words 

\r ■ : :■ f 

9. \^ead^9_0_ survival words 

t • • " 


1 • .Trace — , / 
2. Trace / 
3., Trace^ C 

4. Trace • p 

5, Trace 3 letters 

u » Hole v ic tlci o 

• I? 

12. Trate 26 letters " * ,> 


1. Read p^eprimer 
2., Read 1st book of. 1st grade 
reader ) % K 

• . ; 

• - * ' * 
6'. Read 1st book of second 

gride' reader 

• 


Beh'avibr * 


- ( 

Count to 100 \ 

ft , . .-J . 


" " — " 
.Put on Hat 


\" 

Imitate 21 Functional Motor 
Movements 1 * 


Small ^teps , 

t \ 
m 

s 

t * 


1. Count to 10 

2. 'Count to 20 r 

* • * 

10. Counted 100 


1. Pick up hat - 

2. 'Open' hat 

3. Place on head 

4. Pull down on head 

- . • * * 


% 

1 • Imitate 3 movements 
.2.. Imitate* 6 movements 
3*. Imitate 9 movements 
4«AImitate 12 movemehts 
• * t 

: « 

7. Imitate 21 movements 


^Behajjior • , 


v Janitoral - Clean bathr^on 

I - • • \ 


ftake change for a dbllar 

* * * • 


Roll over back to stomach 


SmaW^ steps 

■ ■ .* 

r 

•Y; '-' 


vl .., Olean sink * 
2^" Clean Mirror ^ . ' 
3 . -Wash .floors , 

2jQr! Change toilet .paper 

» 


1; Count by ones to^ 100 
2; Count pennies * . ,\ 
3 1 . Country fives 
4; Count nickels , Jp? 

' ■ ;• * - I- 

70. Make change for a * 
>- dollar , . / 


il.^ReacJies across body with 

* one arm* 1 ■ ' * 
2. Turns head to the same * * * 
*w^j3ide * 

3 V Flexes top. leg up and* 

across B^ody, ,/ % 
*4. # Rolls onto side 

5. Rolls onto^stomach 

6. - Frees arm's * 

. * v • • 


.v.' 

/ * 

V , ; • • * 
s * * 
« 

!:er|cv; 


' •*"• ' M ; 1 

• '. v.. • 

* ? * 

■' '.•/ • 

i- ■-•■/- :.-\.. 


* • 

. ^'78 ' ' ■ • ; , ' 
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putting the car in park, turning the key, steppingVon the accelerator, etc. 
We shal} ref j ,to the process of breaking skills infb' small su,bsk ills' as compo- 
nent analysis. Once a skill has been broken into subskills,' they' can be s'e- 
quenced from easy toward or from' simple to complex to form a skill sequence. 

' The power of a skill, sequenc-e^approach is "that skills or behaviors can 
be broken into very smaM : teachable units. A skill sequence is similar to a 

, number: Jine in that a subskill (number) can usually be inserted- between any - 
two subskills (numbers). As a rule of thumb, the more hanticaWd the learner, 
the finer the breakdown of skills within the sequence must be to facilitate 
efficient learning^ . There are at least three bases for component skill analysis 
a) curriculum, *b) grouping, and c) task analysis.. 

A curriculum basis for component skills analysis involves using the skill 
sequences that are. the basis of commercially available curricula. Most coirf- 

' • • * 

mercial reading-, math, language/communication, motor, self -care, etc. curricu- 

( . • ^ - , < - 

la specify in what order the, ski lis. will be assessed and taught. The first 

* . • * ' - . •* 

step in' performing a component -analysis is to review available curricula to 

.ascertain ho*w* the skill s^re sequenced.,^ and .if the skill sequence meets the 
needs of individual learners. If It does, usethe sktli sequence. Skill se- 
quences delineated in curricula for nonhandi capped learners are general ly.ah 
appropriate framework for assessing and instructing handicapped learners. How- 
ever, the'skflVs in the sequence are typically not broken into small- enough 
• . . • . . . ' • . • - • . 

subskills to, make them maximally effective with handicapped learners. As il- 
lustrated -jji Chart 16, the'. skills within tfie sequence may be broken into fur- .. 
ther subskills. ' • 



-CHART 16 
FOrtheg. Skjftl Breakdown of Skills 

, # f • % 

from -a Hypothetical Curriculum ■ 



Skill 





Counts to Five 





Counts 


.to 


1 




1. 


Labels 


'a' 


2. 


Counts 


to 


2 




2.- 


Labels 


'e' 


' 3. 


Counts 


to' 


3 




3. 


Labels 


'a' 


4. 


.Counts 


to 


4 




• 4. 


, Labels 


t-i' 


5. 


Counts 

• 1 




5 


9 


5. 


Labels 
* 

• 





Labels Short Vowel Sounds 
(a,e ,i,o,u) 



aftd *e T 



T o T 



and T i T 



Phonetically 
Sound Out CVC 
(cpns.qnant vowel 
^cofrson&nt ) words 




Labels t a > « , *i f , *o f ," f u f 



Eats With Spoon 



i 



Breakdown 



1. " Sounds out' VC 
'(vowel consonant) 

vfords . 

2. Sounds <ouV^V 
(cons on an voweX) 

words , - > 

3. ' S^hnds out CVC' 
*opds . - 



1. 'Eafs finger ^Hbds 

2 . Holds spoon 
3«. Brings food from lips ,into 

mouth" 0 . -\ 
4'; Brihgs food ffom within 3" 

of mouth into, mouth ^ 
J>. Brings .food from l fl of moutJk 
N \ into mouth * %t 
6 . Scoops ,f ood and puts into - 6 

mouth " 



1 



V 



Although the skill sequences for nonhandicap'ped learners encompassed 
by commerclaTT^ available curricula are generally appropriate fo^jiandicapped 
learners, the durrjcula are typical )y not maximally effective wiuThandicapped 
learners for at least three reasons: 'a) they aret'not broken into fine. enough 
sequences of subskills/ b\. they do -not teath skills to an acceptable criterion k 
prior to advancing to instruction on the next skill, ancfc) they may^ use in-- 
structional prompts such as written cues and complex models which may not con- 



sistently evoke correct skill performance by handicapped learners,* * 

Typically, commercially available curricula, except for a few developed 

to * * 

for handicapped learn efts , ,are lesson-b'ased, instelid-of^criterion-based.' For 

tt ' • • ' 

• example, a curriculum may have sty lessons (consisting of six drills and eight 

i 

workbook pages) on cpnsonent-vowel^consonent (cvc) wordsor three lessons 
(consisting^^ten drills) on counting to ten. After com pi e^ng the lessons, 
thejearners advance to the next skill iV the. sequence. Some learners who 



have not acquired^pie skill wilT advance after so many lessons just because 

, /the curriculum prQvides for no more lessdns or practice on the "skill . Such 

. • learners will fall further and further behind, because the curriculum does not 

• require apd tfedch learners to meet an , acceptable criterion prior,' to advancing 

40t_ tg^another skill. The curriculum h^s programmed certain learners tp fail. Such 

'ijurricula seemingly create -handicapped "learners through not insuring that ^11 
' < * - u • . . ■ . • • \ g . ' 4 . * . . 

l^rners Require specific, skills prior tp advancing to the next ski IT in the 

„ k - sequence'. / • \ • 

: , " .Task analysis yis a .process- whf.ch can *be employed to develop and adapt skill 

. «• . 1 sequences ^ Pr%pr to performing a. task analysis, an educational objective must 

, ** '/ • \* " * . *'~\* I - ' ' 7 ' ' 

^rbe formula teo-f Once the educational objective has" been fopmu>a.t'ea, task 

analysis' i 




lysis' may be used tofderive the component skills involved in the educational . 



..... ._ ... . . . _ . 

dective. .A task analysis' may 'be^iccompVi shed by Vevi'ewing how avertable . \ . 



4 . f 



curricula ^break down the skill. of concern, performing the skil and/or observ- 
ing someone else performing the skill and careful ly. noting, the sequence of 



steps involved and/or repeatedly asT^fng the question "What s^kiljs are r^^ired 

to accomplish this task?" until no more subskill s' can be- derived; / Chart 16 

illustrated how selected ski.Tls could be broken down through the process of. * 

task analysis, • . * " 

Grouping is a component analysis strategy "which' involves dividing; largg 

, * * * * ■ ■ 

blocks*' of behaviors into small units to ma v kei them ^easier to teach and learn*, 

s. * • 

All of us can probably remember , having to memorize poetry in .school, A common 
strategy for- memorizing poetry is to br^ak the poerfi into units and to memorize 
one unit' at a time. Poems can^t^plcally be broken into lines or stanzas. 
Four stra^egjes for memorizing a poem are illustrated in Chart 17 



) 



j , * As depicted in Chart 17,* poems can be* broken into v.ery smatl units to \ : 
facilitate'memopzation* Highly skilled individuals-can learn things presented 
. in large li^t*^* Typically, tte more handicapped a'learner is., the smaller the 
• units have'to be- There are innumerable ways to break Rehaviors into smalli 
* groups for* instructional purposes. Chart 18 illustrates* a f # ew\ways\ There; is 
no conclusive evidence whicji indicates that one method of grouping behavior is 
more effective than another. However, as a rul-e of.thujnb, the more difficult 
to teach the ,1 earner is,' the smaller the groups should be.' ; , 



i% * • * \ ' 4 - / ■ . * ' > 

When foe change behaviors irvsmaM steps, the conditions typically have 

■• - • 82 rf v • 

• ; 90 \ - - . « 4 ■ 



--Four 



. CHART 17 

Selected/Strategies for Meiqprizing a 



Strategy A 

<L_U 



Strategy B 



CO 
CO ' 



ll Memorize 1st line' 
2% Memorize 2nd lise 

3. Practice 1st and , 
•* # ' '2nd 'lings . 

4. Memorize 3rd line 

5. Practice ls*t, 2nd 
m \ and 3rd lines 

♦ ,£onjtinue until 1 
-th.e entir&rpoem 
is • memorized \ 



tr 



2/ 



4. 



Practice, 1st Mne 
j^hile memorising , 
the 2nd line 
# * 

Practice *lst and 
2nd lites while 
•memorizing the " 
3rd line 



Continue until 
the entire poem 
is memorized 



Strategy C 




1. Memorize 1st line I 1. 



2. 



3. 



Memorize 'the ls;t 
stanza 4 

\ 

Memorize the 2nd 
stanza, 



! 5. 



r&ctice th ! e '1st 
and 2nd stanzas 

Memorize the 3rd 
stanza * * j 

Practice the 1st, i 
and and' 3rd , f 

stanzas p ^ 



Continue urvtil the 
entire poem is 
mentarize'd « * 



Strategy D ' 

..;.,/-._.•._ 

1. Memorize "the 1st 
stanza 

2. Practice the, 1st 
stanza wh4.1e 
memorizing the 2nd, 

' stanza 

3. Practice the 1st. 
and 2nd stanzas (\ 
While memorizing 

/the 3rd stanza ^ 



Continue 'until the 
entire poeimis 
memorized 



* * * i - t 
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CHART 18 

Breaking Selected Behaviors into Small Grouos 



Behavipr: Forty Basic Math 
« " * Facts . 



Strategy A 



IT. Teach 1st; fatft 
'2. Teach 2nd fact '* 
^3. Practice 1st "and 
' t 2nd /fact 
4.* .Teacn. 3rd fact 
'♦"5.. Practice 1st, 2nd 
'and 3rd fact ' 



Strategy B 



!• Teach 1st five 
math facts 

2. Practice 1st 
five facts while 
teaching 2nd 
five* 

3. Practice 1st 
* facts 




Continue* until >al 
'math facts ar^ 
learned 



Continue until 
all math 'facts 
are learned 



BehaV iorr Making change for a dollar, XI. 

Count by- ones; 2. Count .pennies; 
> /*' 3« Count by fives ... to make- , 
change, for a doliar) 



Behavior: Toothbrushing (1 . pick up toothbrush; 2^5ick up tooth paste; 

3. put toothpaste on brush:... 20^put too thrus h ^nd p aste away) 



Strategy A 



1. Teach Step 1 

2. Telch Step 2 

3. Practice St 
1' & 7 

4 . Tgaeif Step 3 
ractice Steps 

1, 2, & 3 



^^^2<Tlequire 1st step 



9 Continue until 
all steps are 
learned 



: Strategy B 



be performed be- 
fore teaching 
seqpnd step 



V Continue pntil 
all steps* are^ 
v learned . 



Strategy C 



1. Teach 1st five 
steps 

2. Teach 2nd five 
steps 

3. Practice 1st ten 
steps 

4. Teach 3rd five 
steps 

XT Practice lsf~ ; " 
'fifteen steps 



^Continue uritil 
all steps are 
learned 



1. Tfeach Step 1 

2. ; teach '-Step '2 while 
i practicing Step 1 

•3. # Teach Step 3 while, 
practicing Steps 



Continue until all 
steps are le^rhed 
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1. Teach 1st five* 
- sxeps 

2. 'Teach 2nd* five 

steps while 
practicing 1st 
.five - 



Continue until 
all w steps are 
learned 



K j.earnea 



• 4 




2 



( - 



A. 



Strategy D 



1. Teach all steps j 
concurrently but 
provide additional 
jpractice on diffi- 
cult steps % 



to change. For example, when progressing from one set 'of addition facts to 
another, or from cleaning the sink to cleaning the floor, or from reading 

• * n 

cv words, threading cvc words., different task materials have to be .presented 
as well as diffeVent cue^s to respond. When both conditions and behaviors are 
c^iged in smarll steps, we h^ve a mixed paradigm. • 

Changing Both 'Conditions and Behaviors in Small Steps 

s • 
Generally, it^ is- advantageous to simultaneously change both conditions 

, . . • « v - \ 

and behaviors in small steps. An initial step 5 in designing a direct instruc- 
tional program is to define what will be taught in observa'ble, measurable 
terms. That is, a behavioral objective is formulated. The behavioral objective 
defines what skill, will be taught but does not define how to teach it. ' . 

Once a behavioral objective has been formulated, J*bmponent analysis'\an 
be employed to break the skill into component parts and to generate a skill 
sequence which progressed in easy to hard or simple tol complex steps to the 
acquisition of the objective. The skil Sequence or sequent of small behavior" 
changes defines "what" to teach in which order to facilitate. learners obtaining 
-the behavioral 1 objective. The sequence does not delineate how to teach 5 the 
skills, it only defines the or^der iq, which they will be taugfit. • \? 

After generating the skill sequence, a next step is to design- an Instruc- 
tional ^prompt and/or a correction prompt^procedgre for teaching each step of 4 
the sk«Jl sequence. A cjirect instructional ^rogrgnr generated by this process 
could be formulated as ifluStratecl befpw: • / ; j 



Objective^ 



— , 



Conditions: Behavior: Criterion 

When given a *tieet The learner >i 11 Within one minute with 



of lined pape9 arid print the letters 951 of the Tejiters con- 
asked to "print the y . ■ sidered accurate by, - 
alphabet" j i • * 95 ' the teacher and learner. 



4 



V 6 




Component Analysis^ . ' ^. 

1. Teach 5 the, learner to print 3 letters 



e I 




1. ieacn w tne. learner to print 3 letters. ^ 

2. Teach the learner Jo prints-additional letters whl 
' practicing acquired letter*. ' . 

3. Teach the learner to print 3 additional letters while 
* * practicing acquired letters. 

4. Teach* th'e learner: to. print 3 additional letters while 
* ^practicing acquired Tetters. m 

5. .Teach the learner to' print 3 additional lettfers while 
practicing acquired letters^ 

6. TeSch'the learner to print 3 additional Tetters while 
practicing acquired letters. * 

7. Teach the learner to print 3 additional letters wH^l$ 
practicing acquired 1 etters. . 

„8. Teach the learner to print 3 additional letters while 

practicing acquired letters.** 
9.. Teach the learner to print 4 additional letters wHile 
practicing, acquired letters. * 

Instructional Sequence r 

1. Teacji the learner to print 3 letters. 1 
/ Teach the learne^feo connect 9. dots which represent* 

\ each letter. * * / 

1.2{ Teach the learner to connect 7 dots which represent t 
e°ach letter. e « , 

. 1.3, Teach the leaVner to' connect 5 dots which represent 
, / each letter. « / * \ 

* 1.4 Teach the'learner to cpnnect 3 dots whitfv represent- 

each 'letter. 1 1 , 

^ 1.5 Teach the learner to print the letters without the 

r \ t \ aid 4 of ^he-dots. m , r — 

2. Teach the learner^to prints additional letters while D 

» practicing acquired letters. * c ' 

y 2'.1 -,2.5 ^ Follow the same sequence qf steps as in, ^ + 
* . ' A , Step 1. Continue to add- additional letterVin 

' * ■ " the same' manner,* , , 

, ^As^ indicate^ by the-example, a combinatioa of changing cbndition^and 

changing behaviors in small steps can lead to a ver* sma^ st^p Instructional . 

^ sequence. .Using the procedures ^discussed 'previously, the sequence could^be* 
• * • /jjt*_*' - 

ref inl?a^n!£^^ after native prompts cbufd b%. used" sinqu- 

fc / • • ' 

larly or in combination. ; Such small step instructional sequences may/ seem 

* * J \ * • 

\ laborious and extreme. However,, they Providian effective.mekns-of' structuring 

the educational 'environment for diAficu.lt to' teach 4fiaxSWers. It mast be re- „ 

. ' , y tf* M ♦ « • $ 
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emphasized that the employment of such' small step programming is generally 
only necessary when typically used programming strategies have been demonstrated 
to be ineffective. 

Generating small step programming is made easier when curricula with such 
sman step programming are adopted./ When selecting curricula. we should carefully 
. assess if they provide, for small step programming and if- the prompts afid pro- 
gramming thpy employ/tan be readily modified to meet the needs of individual, 
•learners.' As previously discussed, small step programming can also be achieved 
by changing criteria in small steps. 

7 Changing Criteria in Small Steps 

* « 

Learners are typically placed into special education programs because they 
have not experienced success and achievement in the "regular" learning .environ- 
ment. For such 1 earners, school is often a negative environment. Because* they 
have not experienced- much success, they may not be motivated to learn. It is 
essential to provide such learners with almost ^immediately successful learning 
.experiences. l|e changing criteria and behaviors in small steps procedures 
can provide suet! an env^ghmerft. In addition, the,cri tenon -for successful 
performance *can^be lowered to the learner's current performance level to insure ' 
immediate success.^ Once the learner has experienced success, the criterion can 
be gradually, increased to an ^accept'able^lev^ . . 

The criterion component of a- behavioral objective articulates the rate 
duration, percent correct, etc." -a skill must be performed at for a learner to - ; 

have acquired the skill. Chart 19 depicts selected examples of a gradually 

» • 

changing criterion. The actual . steps in changing a criterion should be based . 
upon assessment of individual performance. For example, if an individual reads 
an average of 20 eve (consonant-vowel -consonant) words per minute, the first 
changing criterion step would be set at 20 to insure success. Once this 
. ' 87 9 7 



criterion is,met, the learner's average rate is recalculated. If the average 
.rate is 27, the next ,step could be set just above .the average at, for in- 
stance, 30- Once the new criterion is met, the average rate is recalculated 
and a new criterion set. We can continue in this manner until the de,iire4 
criterion is met. 0 * . \ ; ' 



Small step training is a powerful direct in^^tlon strategy. There are 

innumerable ways to Change conditions, behaviors, and criteria in small step*. 

There are no pat answers as to'when specific strategies should be employed. 

• * 

However, decisions. on what strategy to employ should be made on the basis or 



an error analysis 

^ ? 

/ ^ Error Analysis 6 

n . - \ 

Direct instructional procedures should ^be derived to meet* the needs of 
individual leaders. Although we may have $ie same b^sic educational objectives 
for all learners, 'the my they are taught the skills encompassed by the ob- 
jectives should be based upon a careful assessment, of individual learning styles 
and instructional needs. As previously discussed, direct instruction can be 
individualized t#: -a) using instructional and correction g prompt procedures 
which are based upon prompts which\are ef fectiv^wiih^^^ « 
b) breaking, the behaviors'to be taught into small units, and c) gradually < 
changing the performance criterion. ^When learners do not make adequate progress 
in a direct instruction p^ram[r\^es^ why progress is not ade- 

quate and make systematic 'adjustments \in the progrc 

An irtitial step in modifying an instruct ionafl program is to determines 
what types of errors learners are makinc) .and to' .develop and impl ement pro- 



^ CHART 19 . 

Selected Example of Changing. Criterion 





/ Rate 


Duration 


Percent Correct 
* 


j % 

Behavior 


Completion of "addition 


Head Control maintain, 


V 

Reading 20 sight ttords 


| . 


-* fact problem 




head* proper position 






Desired 


40 


problems correct per 


Maintain Head control J 


100% correct 


Criterion 


minute 




control for 5 minutes 






■ Criterion 


1. 


j 

10 pe£ minute 






20 seconds 


1. 


25% correct 


Steps 


2. 


20 per minute 




<2. 


40 seconds 


2. 


50% correct 


i 

9 5 


3. 


30 per minute 




3. 


1 minute 


3". 


75% correct 




4. 


35/per minute 




4. 


2 minutes 


4. 


100% correct 




5. 


40 pefr minute 




- 5. 


3 minutes 














6.* 


4 minutes 














7. 


- 5 minutes 






Behavior • 


feead Banging 


« » 

Riinning • t 


Assembling 50 Widgits . 


Desired 


-No 


> 

Head Bangs 




Run 


^ — 

for 20 minutes 


100% correct 


Criterion 










» 1 
















A. 




X , 


Criterion 


1. 


%0 head bangs per 


cfay* 


1. 


5 minutes 


1. 


25% correct * . 




2. 


35. head bangs per 


day 


. 2. 


7 minutes 


2. 


50% correct 




3'. 


* 30 'head bangs per 


dajl 


3. 


10 minutes 


3. 


75% correct 


4 


4. 


20 head bangs per 


day 




.15 minutes ; 


4. 


100% Correct * 




5. 


15 head bangs per 


day 




120 minutes 








6. 


10 head bangs per 


day 












7. 


0 head bangs per 


day 


• 
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cedures to directly' remediate fhe firrorsj^JSherz are at least three general 
types of errors learners can fofeft performance, discrimination, .and response 

a ( '/ / 

deficit err&ns. 

Performance Errors * 

As used herein, errorjs can be saicNto be the result of^K^erforjnaWe 
problem when learn£rs4rav£ demonstrated that they know what* skill they are 



expected to 'perform and tan perform the skill, but do not perform the ski 1/1 \ 

\ • v r '4 

or 'perform the skill incorrectly. Fq* instance, learners-who h*ve\^ons£ratecr 
that they can sound, out gvc words, dress themselves, eat with- a spoon, w 
make change for a dollar, ^but do not consistently perform the\skill appropriately, 
dempnstrate a performance problem. ft 

Performance problems typically occur because the direct .instruction routine 
does' not motivate learners to consistegtly perform the desired skills. 
previously discussed, we can systematically change^either the events which pre- 
cede skill performance^ (antecedent eveht^' and/or the everi4s which follow 
skill performance (.subsequent events) .to facilitate skjll performance/ 
. Performance problems^ cat rt\ be tlie result of instruc\Wal routines being 



dull and borin* 



dr"awn out. One way to make the instructional routine . ) 



more motivating is to( change antecedent .events. 1 * Antecedents eVerfts can be 

modified bousing different instructional materials and/or using a fjtfi. gam\ 

«f ormat' for presenting instruction. ,For\xample, readirig^can be taught through 

hicjh interest reading materials; dressing tctijght through dr a e$s-up play; and 

language, reading; math skills, etc, can be £augtrt throifgh\gamejs and races. « 

some ca!ses, performance problem errors Wcur becabse instructional routines 
^ \ ' • • ' ' \ • ; ^ * 7> 

are to\ drawn out. For example, ,a program be scheduled into a twenty** 

v ■ , ' x £' V: " , \ " 

minutfe period. If data on learner performance indicate that learners perfdrm 

v ' \ ' ' , : i \ 

better at the beginning of the, period^ than at the end, ,the*' instructional period 

' \ 9 ? loo 



\ » 

is probably too "long. One solution to this problem is to Break instrfycti^ 
iftto two ten-minute periods of four five-minute periods which occur at 
different times of the day. \n othe^ words, instruction on a specific skill.* 
is distributed The time periods 'between distributed instruction orf specific 
skills can vary from a few minutes to hours. For instance, if the skill being 
ttaught is math facts, five minutes could be spent on, a math* facts drill, the 
next five minutes could be spent on counting skills:, then five mora minutes 
could be spent on another math fact drill, etc, 4 Instruction could also be 
more distributed. A ten-minute math fact drill could be provi'ded early in 
the morning and another drill pould 1>e provided sever£|> hours later iq/the^ # 
day. , ' 

A special type of performance problem involves 1 earners who do -not respond 
or infrequently respond. For this type of problem, aft error analysis should ' 

'be conducted to determine whether the learnerccan perform the .tabk but doesn't, 

* i 
1 * — — * 

or if the learner does notf know how ; to perform the £ask. 4 ft is the author's 

* t / * * • . \ 

experience that t educators frequently count* no-responses as efror responses* 

l|«e of this convention can hamper .the error analysis,. For instance, let's say 

a learner is given^ ten. math problems and completes threje correctly but does'* 

not attempt the other sever). If no responses are counted as ^ errors," the^fper- 

'cent correct is thirty. This percent* correct erroneously indicates that the 

learner does not know how to perform th^ task when in actuality the learner 

^achieved* on£ hundred percept correct on problems attempted. Other learners 

perform^ tasks, attempted incorrectly.* Such learners demonstrate both a per- 

/ormance problem and a learning deficit. , ' ; 

Both the subsequent t events for cprrect and error performance can helriocii- 

f ied to remediate a performance problem. Events r which follow 'behavior and| 

^ contingent upon the occurence of the behavior can either cause, the b.e- v v 

• ' '' >• " • si - : .. • ioi . 



\ 



# havior to increase, decrease, or be neutral (neither increase or decrease 

f the "Bfeh^v i of ) ♦ Events which increase behaviors are called reinforcers and 

events which decrease behaviojrs are called punisfiers. For- example, if 

praising a learner for. correct responses results in an increase in correct 
• * 

-responses, praise is functioning as a retnfoixer . On the other hand, if 
praise does^rtot produce an increase in correct responses, it ts neutral and 



' if it decreases correct responses, it is a punisher* < 

Positive events such as praise, grades, stars, money, »and free time are 
, \not necessarily reinforcers. In orderjfor . a positive' 'event to be a reinforcer, 
it must be empirically demonstrated that the eve/it increases behaviors. For 

7 ' ' some individuals, positive events such as praise, grades, stars, and money . 

•A - # * ■ • ' V ' v ' 

do not function's reinforcers* Consequating behavior performance -witb-strch \ 

*• ' ■: m ' ^ i 

. events will not increase behavior. / 0 ' * 

\f a learner "can perform a skill and does' receive a positive consequence 

f m • «% r 

for slcill performance but skill performance does not inqre'ase, then we can 

* ■* assume that the positive event is no£ functioning as a retnforcer. In such / 

* ' cases we can Chantje the, positive 'event whjch fallows correct behavior performance' 

* until ar^ event which increases the behav.ig/ is. found. . 
i * : - . »^ * ' ' ' 

There* are at least thfee basic procedures for identifying potentially re**^ 
i nf ore ltog; events.. The simplest method .involves asking the learners what they 
woCild like to earn for cqrrect behavior performance*, A contract can be made 
with the learners deTineatfng that If they perform specified behaviors at an 
acceptable criterion, they will receive a particular reinforcer such as pra,ise, . 
a^star ^ a gnade, a note to p&rents, ^free time, etc. 
. A second, strategy for delineating potential reinforcers is to observe • , 

What activities learners frequently engage *in "tohen they have a freeVhoice. 
# « For* example, in a* free'choice situation learners^may re&4'| bop£, play wHh- 

' © " * . „ VV ** * ^ 
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a favorite car, talk to the school secretary, *pift together/a puzzle, /or play 
with a classmate. Activities in which learner? jFrequently engage in/free' 
choice situations are potential reinforcers. We! can make engaging tL the 
activities contingent upofi performing specified behaviors at an accept^fce' 
- criterion. . I r 

' . J 

The third procedure which may be employed i,s .calTed re'inforceifent sampling 
This procedure involves presenting- learners with many different evfents such 
as personal attention, free time, games, and toys, and observing Jhich stimu*- 
M they interact with andfor how fang. Events which they frequently intact ' 
act with for relatively long durations of time are potential reinforcers 'and 
can be used as contingent consequences- for the 'performances pf specified be- 
haviorsT 1 / ' 

^ Events are not consistently rei/iforcing. It is not uncommon for people 

. " \ s . . - ' " % i 

t to sometimes prefer tea to coffee or playing bridge rather than "Scrabble. 

I ' • " ' ' "* J * 

Learners' preferences for events may also vary. tJnless a partlcularlypower^ 

9 ful reinforcement is found, it ^*'s wise to employ, a reinforcement menu. Use of 

. a reinforcement menu involves making a variety of potentiaT reinforcers avail- 

' able from which learners can choose. For example, learners may be allowed to 

.choose between two favorite games or toys during free time"as a consequence 

. for performing skills at a specified Tevei . C 



v 

When learners are initially acauTring .new skills it js advantageous to 



i 



1 ■ ~ — ^ - 

reinforce them frequently. The reinfl^cemeat provide? immediate .feedback 
on their performance. As previously discussed, the fnstructional program 4 
shouTd b v e designed such that learners are immedi§itel ^successful and can thus 
obtain access to reinforcement. ^ ' 

Reinforcers are events which 'immediately follow specified behaviors and . 
result in the increase, in those behaviors. Instructional correction follows 

93 
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incorrect bejnavior performance and usually consists of additional teacher 
attention. Teacher attention may be reinforcing afid learners may receive 
jnore teacher attention , for incorrect'than correct skill; performance. This is. 
particularly likely to occur when little Reinforcement or teacher attention x 4 

is provided for correct skill performance., In the case, of performance problems 

/ • 

v 

ye shou]d is insure that 'more teacher attention is provided for correct ' 
respon^ea^tfran error responses. As defined above", a performance problem exists 



when learners can perform the skill. Thus, learners really do not need in- 
. / > - ' - % 

sfcructional correction. Generally, an, effective strategy for, performance 

problems is to ignore errors (provide no correction) and to reinforce correct 

skill performance. 

t , ^Discrimination Errors / * 

.Error responses can occur because leanners db>not sttend^to the task, do 

not discriminate' task-relevant stimuli, do not differentiate what type of 

» li * 

response to make, ^'and/or cannot perform the' correct response. Each type of 

error, except for the : inability to perform the correct response, may be con- * 

. /. 
sidered a discrimination error. Errors due to an jnability to perform the • 

- correct response will be discussed in the next section. 

As a rule of thumb, errors can c be attributed to discrimination errors 

^when learners 1 error responses ^re equal to or greater th'an correct responses'. 

. Discrimination errors occur- wh£n'« learners tlo riot, understand tjae task. Lack'* 



of urtderstamding the task can also produce perfbrmarice 'problems. . That is, 
learners may stop responding and/or engage in inappropriate beh'aviors to avoid 
or esgape ta-sks in Which they are not successful and thus do fiot obtain suffi- 



;ks in jrfhi 



cient reinforcement fdr appropriate* skill performance. However, unlike .per- 
formance problem errors, discrimination errors generally, cannbt be' remediated 
by only using more powerful r^ihforcers. "Appropriate instructional p)fcompt< 
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and/or correction prompts..must be employed to teach the tasCsuch that * 
learners can gain access to success and reinforcement. - 

When learners do not respond or engage in inappropriate behaviors to 

* v • • • 

avoid or escape tasks they do not understand,' they may engage in superstitious 

or gambling behaviors. Whether individuals have tfeen labeled gifted or 

severely/profoundly handicapped they may engage/in either behaviors to escape 



iling. When gamblers are in- 



or avoid a task they do not understand, organ 

volved in games of chance 1 , they do not respond randomly.* They use a system 
and wilT modify their system until they /erive one which appears to result in 
the_ maximum payoff . N Systems typicall/do not Result in gamblers winning [every 

time but they do facilitate gambler/ winning often enough to continue playing . 

/ r \ ' ' 

the game. When learners do not understand a tasR 'the taslfcan become a game 

of chance. .The learners do not/know what response will r|esult in a payoff 

every time ana" may employ a s/stem that results in enough payoffs to make it 



worthwhile for- them to engage in the task. 



\ 



, We will use a two-choice'dq'scrimi nation task as an example. The teacher 
* / * ' i« 

places a spoon and a cup in front of the «\ earn ef and alternately asks the learn- 

*/-->•* j 

er to "Touctf the spoon" and "Touch the cup. "> In order to win the game the 
. learner has to discriminate between the words "cup" -and ^'spoon ,r and the objects 

"cup'i and "spoon/ ^addition, 'the learner has to understand or learn that 

* / ■ * ■ 

^when^th e teacher sa j^'lcuj/„loiich„ingjtee^iJj3 Jj^paid-'off , a nd'.when-the -teacher - 

says "spoon" /touching the spoon is paid. off. . ; 

y Let s ^ay the learner does not understand the rules of the game. The „ 

learner does .not understand that "the v-erbal cue of "Touch the spoon/cup" provides 

l^je^inf^matiQn necessary to make a' correct response. The learner does not 

^nd 7 to the component words of verbal que. The verbal cue is a 'Igo, signal % " 

learner knows if he/she touches ine of the' objects after the cue that re- 

' I 95 < ■ 'x 
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inforcement will periodically be delivered. Instead of usipg or~tearning>. * 
the rule "Touch the object named " the learner develops his/her own rules or • 
system of responding • 

Some of the systems u§ed ^ learners in such situations are win-stay/ 
lose-shift, always touch the o'bj { ect : on the right' or on the left, always touch 
the spoon or t^e^ip* or always touch the object atfwhich the teacher is look- 
ing. Win-stay/lose-shift involves the learner touching. the same object again 
if he/she received reinforcement on .the l&st'try (win-stay) and touching a 
different object if no reinforcement was delivered (lose-shift). In a two- 
Choice task, each of these systems can result in, at least fifty percent of the 
learner's responses being correct'and thus ''paid off\lFor many learners this 
reinforcement level is sufficient to .maintain their gamevplaying behavior.' Un- 
less the teacher changes the instructional routine to facility the leader - 
acquiring the correct rules for playing the game, the teacher andHearner could 
theoretically go on playing the game forever without the learner ever acquir- 
ing the correct rule or meeting the skill acquisition criterion. In fact, iX 
the game is played long enough the learner could meet the skill acquisition 
criterion by chance'. Difficult, to teach learners, whether they are mildly or 
profoundly handicapped, often engage in -very cojnplex gambling strategies. The 
strategie's^may be very ingrained and difficult to eliminate. 



V < 



• Another gamb^ing~Ttfategy~Ts impulsive, responding^ As used herein, im- 
pulsive responders are 1 earner pMho respond quickly on the basis of their own '. 
gambling strategies without everattempt/ing to, discern or learn the correct" ' 
rules for playing the game. Impulsive responders are difficult a\d frustrating 
to teach unless appropriate instructional -procedures are usej| An impulsive - 
^responder may touch an object choice in the two-choice discrimination task be- 
fore the teacher cues him/her to "touch the cup/spoon", guess at reading words- 
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.without attempting. to employ word attack skills, ancfcomplete a math fact work 
sheet using his/her own methods; ignoring the directions-.provkled t>y the . 

teacher. , f m * , 

• " # 

* % * >0ne objective of direct instruction is to teach learners to use the appro- 

• + priate rules -for playing the game and to eliminate the use of inappropriate 

gambling strategies. Either deductive or inductive instructional procedures'' 
^ may be. used to teach learners to use appropriate rules. * The deductive 

approach involves providing the learner with the rule and teaching^the learner 

< /> '• 

< *.to apply the rule across 'multiple problems of a given type until the learner 

r* * ' * * i 

. generalizes the rule across -untrained problems of a given type. {See Chart 20 
for example tasks. ) ' 1 

• ** ' 

* • V 

« \ * 

* • ' s 



One of the rujes for phonetically sounding out words is "sound it and 
'^ay it fast". To teach the rule, .learners can be presented mul tiple' examples 
of|yc words (vowel -consonant words such as "at"). The learner can be required 
*to ; state the rule before sounding out each word and saying it fast. An in- 
structional sequence for accomplishing this could be designed as follows/' 

Phase I: Teaching learners to sound out vc words when. the rule 1 
./ . ' is prompted by the x teacher. 



Step Jl: .Teach weirds "at^gt", ",up", "et" 

Teacher cue : Points to the words and ask "what lVthe 
; rule?" * 4 

learner response : "Sound it out and say it fast."- 

- o Teacher, cue : # "Do it." § y ^ 

. Learner response : "aaat", "at" 

Step 2: Test untrained words "el", "uf", "op", \ n ic li < v 
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i ' t Chart 20 
'Examples of Tasks for rnd'uctive and Deductive Instruction 



Skill* 



Training Tasks 



Untrained Generalization Test Tasks 



Count from. 1 to 5 objects 


Count 1 to 5 pencils 
Count 1 to 5 marbles- 
, Count- 1 to- 5 pennies 


Count 1 to 5 blacks > 4 
Coufit 1 to 5 cups • * 
# Count 1 to 5 spo9ns * • 


. IT 

Concepts ,of big and little- 

i 


m ' Label- big and Jittle balls 
Label big and little cars 
Label big and little wagons 

— [ = — — — '4 


Label b.ig andl.ittle pencils J ^ 
Label big and little cups * 

Label big and little sticks 

* 


\ Concepts of car and wagon 
* \ * 


Label red car and blue wagon 
Label yellow car and yellow wagon 
. Label white car and red wa*gpn 


Label blue car and orange wagon \ 
Label green car and white wagon 
Label yellow car and brown wagon 

* * 


CouVt out money up to one 
doll&r 

V \ 

h \ 


Count out 35<t 
Count out 86<t • ' 
" Count but 55^ ... 
Etc., „ 


Count out 13<£ \ 
Count out 81 i 

Count out 99<£ 1 .. 

Etc. ' 


I ' * \ Or \ 1 • ^ * *• 

] \ i • * * _*. _ . 



/ 
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rha-se LU~ Teaching .learners to sound out words when the rule is 
not prompted by the teacher. 

• \ Step # l: ' Teach words "at", ."it 11 , "up*, "et" 

Teacher cue : Points to word ahd asks "what is this word?" 

,* ' ' Learner response : "Sound it out and say it fast. , 

"Step 2: Test untrained words "el"; "ut", "op", "ic" , 

* \ '■ ' 

Phase III; Teaching learners to -sound out words withdut stating the' 

* < rule *' 
•*Stejl: Teach words "at", '"it'VW, 'iet" N 

Teacher cue : Points %o words and asks "What is this vtorhV 1 * 

Learner response : "aaat", "at" , * N 

* ' y .Step 2: Test untrained words "e1V"ut\ "op", "ic" 

As delineated in, the 'example the strategy insures that the -learner uses the 
appropriate rule by initially having the learner state the rule prior to re- 
-sponding. Once the learner consistently states the rule prior to responding . 
and solves the- probl ems correctly across untrained vt' words, the learner is 
allowed to ^solve the problems without ^irst stating^the rule. '.When the learner 
consistently applies the rtfle correctly across many untrained vc words the rule 

; . / - 7 - . - .. \ 

iias been .learned- If the learggr does not apply the rule: to untrained words, 

* * > ** 

Miore^r/ortls should be trained^ until generalization occurs,. The ..1 earner can noW 

be taught to apply the rule across different .types of related problems, su,ch 

as cv, cvc; ccvc, and cvcc words; % 

$ problem with the deductive method of teaching is that learners must compre 
• * , ^^^^^ 

hend the components of the rule for the method to be effective. Tha>/C^th^ 
Vearners would hav^to demonstrate thavt they comprehend "sound ityout'l and "say. 
'it fast" prior to teaching them to apply the rule. Comprehension o# tile rule * 
can, of, course, be tatig fit » through "sound it out" and "say it fast" gamds ,and 
.drills. However, the deductive teaching approach will not be effective for 
T-earners who do not comprehend language or when the rules are complex. In such 
cases an inductive instructional method should be more effective. 

. 99 no 



Let's say the task is to teach "learners to discriminate between a square 



and a circle. The rules could be "If it is 
it is a square and if it is round it is a c 



a* rectangle^ with all sides equal 
* 

rcle." The teacher could al.ter- 
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nately present a circle or square and ask "what is this?" The learner could 
then look -at the circle or square, say the rule, an^l *then say "circle" or 
."square". In order to apply the rujle the learner would have to comprehend the 
words "rectangle'^, "sides", "equal", and "ro^nd". { 
v For another example, let's say our objective is to teach learners to dis- 
criminate>ed from blue. The rule could be flf the color is between green and 
violet} it is blue ; if it is between moderate orange and russet,., it is red." 
Learners who 'comprehend the words- "color" , "green", "between", "violet", "mod- 



erate", "orange", and "russet" could learn thfe colors red and blue by the de- 



ductive approach. Howev'er, the inductive aoptaach can be used to teach the 

•J — 

rule to learners who lack the language comprehension skills.' 

L : « 

The inductive method involves teaching learners multiple examples of a class 

of problems. When the learners demonstrate that they can solve untrained prob- 
es* 

Iflhis of the class, we can infer^that they learned the rule through -induction. 
For instance, to teach the color red, the following Instructional sequence 'could 
be employed, 

Untrained items; 




Test for Rule Generalization 
2. (fbliO <T red 
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i To .teachrthe learner to' discriminate red, the .teacher woul<f start at 
step one,. present the red and white items and ask the learner to "touch red." 
The learner would be reinforced -only for touching red. Once the learner 

-responces were consistently correct, the teacher would advance to the next 

v . . . • 

step. The sha,pef of .the colored, items and their positions are varied to in- , * 
sure that the learner .is responding on the basis of color-instead of shape or 
position. Two untrained red shapes are introduced at the completion of the • 
sequence to test- for rule generalization. ' (See Chart 2 for more examples of 
• tasks.) \ 

If the learner passes the generalization te^t, we can infer .that the 
learner has acquired and can apply the rule although "the learner will probaMy 
be unable to state the rule. Both the inductive and deductive teaching methods 
infer that the learners have acquired the ryjes when they consistently apply' 
the rules to untrained test items. 

., 4 t 

/ When designing direct instructional programs, it is essential to analyze 
What" rules will be. taught and then to delineate either^ deductive or inductive 
method for teaching and testing learner rule use. In addition, learners' errors 
during skill acquisition should be carefully analyzed to determine if they are 
basing their responses upon the appropriate rules or if they are using a gambling 
system. 

One powerful procedure for eliminating gambling systems is to design in- ■ 

structional programs such that learners will make no or few errors. ' The instruc- 

•I 

tional prompt procedures articulated previously can be employed to inhibit' error 
■responses. Explicit instructional prompts should facilitate learners under- 
standing the task and inhibit the use of gambl ing. and/or task escape and a- 
voidance strategies. 
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Types of Discriminating Errors ^ 



A d.irect instruction format usually encompasses the following sequence: 

• " ' 

■ 1. Secure learner attention , * , jj / 

2. Secure learner attentiorf to task relevant stimuli, " ' 

li * • * > , 

3^. Cue learner to perfonp skill . . * 



4. Learner responds 



Learners can make errors because they do not attend to the-ta'sk', do not attend 
to task relevant stimuli, do not differentiate % what type'of response to make 
and/or cannot perform t\e desired response. Attention toN^isk relevant stimu- 
li can be facilitated by ^timulus prompts. Differentiating thie^type of responses 
to niake can be facilitated iw response prompts and dfTTnabil ity. to perform the 
correct response may be remediated by changing behaviors in the small steps 
procedures discussed previously. Chart 21 illustrates the basic direct 'instruc- 
tional format and selected error remediation procedures. 




As already described, prompts used in error remediation have to \e individu- 

al.ized.to meet learner needs. In addition* the remedial prompts can be Resented 

as instructional or correction prompts. As'depictecf in Chart 21, stitouli 

prompts attempt to focus learner attention on £ask relevant stimulus char 

istics. Stimulus prompts can ra;nge from the /teacher's pointing to the task 

stimuli, to having the learner touch the / stimuli, to highl y igMxThg cues '(such 

A 

as the color being used to differentiate the V from the ! d' in the chart ex- 
ample). It is essential that learners attend to all task relevant stimuli be- 
fore responding. Whenever feasible learner attention should be yery'overt and 

observable. *For instance, having learners touch task stimuli insures that they 

* < 

have looked at them. Requiring attention to task can inhibit impulsive responding 



\ 



• tvHART 21 

Basic Direct Instruction Format and 
Select Error Remediation Procedures 



Task: Discriminatejetween a £poon and a cup when presented a spoon and cup and 
asked to "Touch spoon."' « , 



Basic Sequence 


Correct Response 


Error Response 


* 

Remediation Procedure 


1. Attention 

tn task 

"Larry look"\ 
or \ 
"Larry listen" 


i 

Larry looks at 
^teacher 


Larry looks 
around room 


Stimulus. Prompt ^ 

Reinforce another learner for . 
looking or physical ly^turn 
learner's head toward task 


2. 'Attention 
to task rele- 
vant stimuli 

"1 arrv 1 nn \t 7\f 

LCU l j 1 UU Is QL 

these" 


Lai ry IOOK5 at 

the cup & spoon 


Larry iooks a- 
wayfrom the cup 
& spoon' ' 


Stimulus prompt 

Teacher ^oi^^to cup & spoon 
and/or has Larry touch the cup 
and spoon 


3. Cue to re- 
spond , . 

"Larry touch 
spoon" x 

. . \ 

— . - ' * 


Larr^ touches 
spoon ' 


Larry touches 
cup 

Larry grabs cup 
Larry grabs s^oon 


Relfconse Prompt 

Teacher inmediately touches 
spoon and physically assists 
Larry to touch spoon after * 
saying "Larry touch spoon" - 



word is this?" 



f 



Basic Sequence 


Correct Response 


Error Response 


Remediation Procedure 


1 . Attention 
to task 

"Larry look" < 
« 


> 

Larry looks^at 
teacher 


* 

Larry look? away 

* 

m> — -i 


Stimulus 'Promfit' 

Reinforce another learner for 
-looking' or physically turn 
1 earner's head toward the task 


2. Attention 
to task rele- 
vant stimuli 

"Larry look at 
these" 


Larry looks at 
flashcards ^ 


Larry looks away 


Stimulus Prompt 


' 1 - r 

Jeacher points to, flashcard 
and/or turns 1 earner 1 s head 
toward the cards 


3. Cue ta re- 
spond 

"What is this ' 
word?" ^ 

• 


Larry says cor- 
rect, fiord * * 

• ; y 


r ' *• 
/ 

Larry §ays 
wrong word 

Larry touches 
the flashcard 


Response Prompt- ' . .« 

<» 

Teacher says "this is the 
word " prior to askin'a • 
"what is" this word?" 

K * 
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and the use of gambling strategies. 

'There are three , basic /types of resgonse enigrs learners can ma^e: making, 
the right class response in the presence of the wrortg task stimulus (e.g., touch- 
ing; the cup instead of spoon or saying fc>all instead of bat); making the wrong 

class pf response in the presence of the correct task stimulus (e.g., grabbing 

v , t & 
the cup Instead of ^touching it)? and making the wrong class of response in the , 

presence of the wrong 'task stimulus (e.g. /grabbing the spoon Instead of/touch- 

• ing the^cup) . * - ^ ' t* 

It is important to analyze the type of response error learners make because. 

i * 



A 



each type of error typically required a different prompting procedure. If , 
learners perform the correct class of response in the presence jbf the wrong 
task stimulus, one infer that they can differentiate what class of "response 

r * 

to make (e.g., point, pull, pick up, label) and the error occured because they 

$ c • 

failed to discriminate between the task stimuli. In this case a stimulus, prompt 
<: .is needed to facilitate theij^ leerrnitjg tcdiscrimjnate between the task stimali'. 



6 
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When learners perform the wrong class of response in the presence of the 

correct task stimulus, one can infer that they**can discriminate between task 

stimuli. -Jftfe problem is thatlthey da not differentiate which^cUss of response 

should be performed. In this case a response prompt can be used to facilitate 

'learners cTifferentiat;iog which class of response to perform. When'learners 

emit the wrong class of response in -the presence of the wrong task stimulus-, 

k both stimulus and response prompts are indicated. 
. • v ' ' 

Direct instructional procedures should be based on a careful analysis of 

individual errors. The type of errors learners make should be pinpointed and 

instructional prompting and/or correction prompt precedures should then be de- 

■ f • ■ 

* veloped to directly remediate the type of errors. 

: . - . . ' _io4 " 415- 
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.Response Deficits 

Individuals can knov)\what response, to perfbritf.but Be unable to perform 
tne response.. A learner wiW cerebral palsy may kn'bw that he/she should* zip 
up his/her jacket -when it is coJd but be\unable to perform the motor movement. 
• Most golfers know .that when they >^ within 120 yards of tfie green that they : 
should select a diine iron, keep thei\heads dowrv/nd.'hit the ball with a full 
swing. However, many golfers cannot cor&Utently perform this response*. A 
learner may know what a 'p' looks like and understand that he/she" to print * 
a 'p' but be unable to pring a legible 'p\ In sach cases the responses' have 
to be built-. The changing behaviors in smal 1 .steps 'procedures previously de- * 
scribed' can be employed to ( b"uild responses-. - ' '• . 

We have attempted to neatly categorize the types of errors learners make 
into performance problem errors; discrimination- errors", and response deficits 
Learners' error patterns should be carefully analyzed since each type of error 
typically requires a^ different remediation procedure. However, "it is. highly" 
probable that difficult to- teach learners will simultaneously make two or more 
types of errors^on the same task. For example, learners may frequently not re- ' 
spond (a performance error indicating a need to select a niore powerful rein-" 
forcer); fail to discriminate between .tas'k relevant stimuli (.indicating a need 
for stimulus prompts); and inconsistently perform the .correct cla.ss of response * 
(indicating a need for response prompts). A program very r.ifih- infreinforcWnt 
and prompts would have to be developed for such learners. It is likelythat 
conditions, behavior, and fcritenion' will all have to be changed ip^small steps 



to facilitate Skill acquisition. 

s 



\ 
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Mastery " ^ 



-As discussed in Chapter; III, Haring, White and .Liberty (1980) delineated 



•/a series of learning stages^encompassing, acquisition, •fluency building/ 

^generalization, and .applicati&n, Thus far we4iave primarily deal t, with 

■ skill acquisition or the interval between the appearance of a des'ired be- » 
' *%■ * #x * * * ■ * 

* v havior and reasonabl e. x accurafre ^performance. However,/, skills do not 

* *' * > ' 

become functional until, they can Be appropriately applied arid generalized . 
across tasks of independent J iving within and outsider of^school environments, 
That is, learners should be fluent? in the skills (^.g., perform tfte skills 
at rg$es, durations, 'and accuracies which njake %em functional), maintain 
the-skills, and general ,ize the ski 1 lsjacrqss independents iving. tasks! 

Once a skill, has been acquired, fluency and generalization can be taught 
concurrently. Fluency involves teaching 'a 'skill to a criterion that allows 
the skill to be used in a meaningfjH manfter. For_ example, if a learner can 
■ .count out the rvight amount of money to purcb&s^ items in a store but stakes 
x . • five minutes, the learner has acquired tfje skill but needs to perform the^ , ■ 

skill more rapidly for it to*1)ecome functional. Ror another examDle\ a 
learner who can sound out words but,ta,kes ten .seconds* per word, has acquired 
a decoding skill and should. b£ taught to decode words smoothly /nd quickly. ' 
Haring ancUEaton (1978) articulated three definitions of fluency which 
included the performance of the ski 1 T at some level which: a) insures main-i 
tenance, b)jnsures success in later or related tasks and skills, *and c) ip*- 

sures some level or comparable, performance to- that' of others/ 

* < » ** . * 

At least four procedures may be employed to* facil itate maintenance of 
acquired skills: periodically reviewing and retraining tha^ss kills as nerces- 

» • , & / 

sary, interspersing practice on previously'acquired skills- with' the tra/ining 

^ ? i : i*' . ' 1 ' 

of new skills, overpracticing^drill-j/ig) acquired skill's; and assuring/ that 
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after -skills have been a,cguired learneijs .are provided repeated opportuni- 

. . ■ • • * > V 

ties to-practice" the skilly in casks of independent living. 

Skilrs often drop out due to lack of opportunities to practice or- per- 

» * 

f ornj .thenu One procedure to '4-ncrease both .the Afnctionabil ity and maintenance 



_of skills is, to frequently require learners to use the skills in leisure time 
activities and tasks of daily living. To accomplish this a number of potenti- 
ally functional tasks which frequently occur in and outside of- school can be 
delineated and the learners can be required to perform thfe tasks, J3hart 22 
illustrates a;few potentially functional tasks for. selected skills. In addi- r 
lMdn> most skills can.be practiced throagh games. For e^ampfe, Teading words 



can be praclficed through bbarc^ganll^ in which learners have to correptly^ 
demonstrate skills depicted onboard squares or chance cards in order to 



regain on the square. 



Procedures such as providing overpractice (drills) on acquired skills 

V 

have been demonstrated to be effective in facilitating skill maintenance 
(Haring and Eaton, 19^8). .However^ repeated practice on ski 11% is often te- 
dious for both the educator and learner. Learn/ers typically have to be pro- 
vided with high levels of reinforcement tcr'nra^ntain responding (avoid per- 
formance Rroblens) during repeated practice. In addition, drills enhance 

skill functionality. Although drills are/effective in enhancing skill mainte- 

j 

nance, it is suggested^ that performance of skills in tasks of independent 

•* 

living and recreational .activities bejjiven at least equal emphasis to cfrills. 

Fluency also involves teaching learners to, perform such skills as count- 
ing out mqney and sounding-oDt words at .appropriate? rates, reading survival 
words, such as danger, with a high degree of accuracy, walking long distances 
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CHART 22 

PERFORMANCE OP SKILLS ACROSS FUNCTIONAL TASKS 

4 jr 



Skills 


Potentially Functional Tasks 

: . \ 


Word attack 
skills 




^Leisure time " # 
^reading material 

t 


Newspaper 


Reqipes 


Signs* 


^r- 

Menus 

< 


Addition and 
subtraction 
•skills' 

' 

— w , : 


.Budgeting 4 
^ money 


Determining 
if enough 
utensils are 
available for 
setting* the 
table 


Keeping 
score in 
a game > 


Making 
change 

4 

• 


F==i 

« 


1 


Dressing 
sskills 


v , 

Dressing for % 

day s • 


'Dressing for 
gym 


Dressing f 
to go 
outside 


I = ■ » 

j. 

Dressing Dressing, 
before 1 for t 
and after : swimming, 
toileting 




- 

. Labeling ' - , . . • 
objects 

i, * 


• 

Requesting t • 
' object^ whep 
indicating .wants 
and needs 


Describing , ^ 
objects . i 


k 
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(duration)- and maintaining head control for long Jengths of time (duration) 
ti)-f^e414t£tte-success in Interrelated tasks and task6 4 of , independent living. The 
changing criterion procedure described earlier can be used to increase- rate, 
accuracy, arid duration qf skills in small steps from the learner's current 
'level of performance to an acceptable criterion. Inaddition, r^jte'fuura- * 
tion and .accuracy gaues can be, devised and used >as Tersure/free time activi- 
ties for learners. Teaching iO rate, duration, and- accurac^'criteria should' 

" * ' 9 

also facil itate skill maintenance since learners are receiving repeated 
practice on the skills. • 

« Fluency criterion for raie, duration and accuracy of skill performance 
should be both academically and socially valid. For example, the rate*of 
sounding out cy words is academically valid when the rate facilitates success, 
in sounding out words .in later related tasks (e.g., cvc, ccvc, cvtc words).* 
The rate for counting money is socially valid when it approximates the rate 
at which people typically count out money. 

Skill generalization and application ^facilitated when' learners 1 skill 

performance is fluent.- Lack af fluent skill performance can inhibit meaning- 

' •* » 
'ful use of skills such as counting outmoney or sounding out words in tasks 

* ** * 

' of 'independent living. Skill generalization can be taught and assessed thrpugh 
the deductive and inductive teaching procedures described previously. m In addi- 
tion, skill generalization is enhanced when learners are required to perform \ 
the skills across tasks of independent living and recreation. That is, the 
same procedures of' requiring skill performance across tasks which shoul^ facil - 

^ itate. skill maintenance should also enhance skiTl generalization. 



J^our experience T earners sometimes make performance errors because we haye* 
taught skills to an acquisition ldvel but^dye failed to systematically teach flu- 
ency and generalization. In. fact, many curricula and. assessment tools used 
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wi,th difficult to teach learners do not directly attend to fluer^y or generali- 
zation. As a result, assessment information can indicate that learhers can 
perform or have acquired skills but there is no' assurance that the Skills 
have been learned to a criterion that allow? them to be used in a meaningn; 
manner. As educators we are concerned with teaching functional skills and 
must provide as much emphasis on teaching to fluency and generalization as 
we place on acquisition. 

In addition to the factor^described above, an ecological analysis ap- 
proach can be employed to facilitate skill fluency and generalization (Brown, 

r 

Faftvey, Baumgart, Pumpian, Schroeder, and Gruenewald, 1980). As referenced 
herein an ecological analysis approach involves selecting skills to be assessed 
and taught plus determining the condition and criterion for skill performance 
on th'e basis of an analysis of €^ie skill requirements' of the environment 
where the skill will ultimately be- performed. The ecological analysis approach 
is an environmental* approach to assessment and instruction. That is, instead 
of us4ng cbrmiercial curriculaand assessment tools as the primary or only basis 
for selecting skills to be assessed and taugh^community domestic living, 
vocational, -recreational , and other ^ommuni^^ffiTJnments in which learners 



- currently function or may function in the future are analyzed to determine 
what skills to assess. and teach. 

An ecological analysis can usually be accomplished in the following steps 

* ■ * 

'(Brown, etal., 1980)- First, general environments in which learners cur- 
rently function.or may function in the future are delineated. Typically, the 
environments include domestic living; recreatidnal , vocational and other commu- 
r ""~; nity environments:* These environments become the curriculum domains. 

Next, more specific environments in which learner^ currently function or 
ntay function in the /uture are derived.,, For'e^ample, current environments in 
v* , the^curriculum domain of domestic' living include natural homes, foster Homes 



and group homes while potential future environments could include group 
homes, supervised apartments and houses. After the environments have 
been articulated, subenvironments for* each environment may be articulated. 
For instance, the subenvironments for a house could include bathroom, kitchen, 

* e 

bedroom, living room, hallway, dining room and basement. 

Once the subenvironments have been derived, major activities which 
typically occur in the subenvirohment can be listed. Major activities for 
the kitchen could include cooking, washing dishes, setting the tabl e^-e*tring\ 
making conversation, cleaning up, etc. Finally, each activity is task ana- 
lyzed to determine what skills, are typically exhibited in the completion of 
the activities and under what conditions and at what criterion the skills are 
performed. That is, cues which typically evoke skill performance (the high- 
est level in prompt hierarchy previously delineated), naturally occurring 
instructional and correction^ prompts (previously refered to as instruction- 
ally convenient prompts) and the criterion for meaningful or functional, skill 
performance (fluency) can be determined. The cues, prompts and skill per- 
formance criterion delineated may be used as the mastery conditions and 
criterion -for skill performance. • • " 

Assessments of learners can be perforjned by conducting a discrepancy 
analysis between learners' skill performance. and the skills required in tfie 

f 

environments. That is, -learners' can be' assessed in the actual environments 
and/or environments which stimulate the performance criterion conditions of 
th| environments in which the skills are ultimately to be performed. A 
discrepancy analysis may indicate that learners need to acquire certain skills 
and/or that learners can perform the skills but must be 'taught to perform ' 
them under the desired conditions and/or at appropriate criterion. As articu- 
lated by this brief description of the ecological analysis approach, the 
approach insures that learners are assessed on and taught skills under *con- 
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ditions and at criteridn sihiilar t^those which occur in environments in 
« which ^skills are ultimately fo be performed, facilitating skill fluency and 
generalization.* 

The ecological analysis approach assumes that difficult to teach learners 
. dbj&ot readily generalize skills*and- that learners must ultimately demon- 
strate and often be taught to perform targeted skills in the environments* 
in which they are ultimately to* be performed. Acquisition instruction may 
take place in typical classroom environments or in environments ^hich 
stimulate ultimate skill performance environments., However, the ulti- 
mate test is whether learners can perform the skills in current and potential 
future community environments., To accomplish this, instructional programming 
must extend beyond the classroom into purrent and potential future cormiunity 
domestic livipg, recreational, vocational and other community environments. 

. The ecological analysis appraach does not represent a particularly new 
or; innovative 'strategy for facilitating sjcill mastery (fluency and generaliza- 
' tion)<. For years, pre-school teachers have analyzed the academic, social 

*and survival skill requirements of kindergartens and first grades to 
.determine what skills to teach under what conditions at what criterion 
to enhance success in kindergarten and first grade; special class and 
j resource room teachers have analyzed the academic, social and survival * • 
skill requirements needed to transition learners into the regular class- 
room; vocationa.1 teachers have analyzed the vocational, social and sur- 
viva! skills necessary to transition/l earners into employment; and uhder- 
• graduate pre-medical and pre-law programs have analyzed the skills- neces- 
sary for learners to be admitted into medical and law SQhoal and so on. 
jHowevfer, the "'ecological 'analysis approach provides a basis for determining 
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what to teach under what conditions and at what fluency criterion. It 

v 

offers an alternative to using commercial curriculum and assessment tools 
as -the sole basis for diagnosis and curricula selection while emphasizing 
functional skills, fluency and generalization. 



>^ * * • Summary 

As delineated herein implementing effective and efficient instructional 

programming for difficult to teach learners encompasses aWeast tlje follOW- 
tf i I 

ing elements: 
1 



J ■ V 

/Adopting the philosophy of an environmentalist. and assuming 



jnuupujiiy one pi I I I U O vpiljr Ul an CI IV II U Mill CI I UQ I lot QilU dbbUlillNy - 

that learners do not^ fail but instructional programs fa4l. ' 
That is,' inappropriate environmental arrangements produce 
and maintain learner skill* deficits* and appropriate environ- 
ment arrangements can result in higher levels of performance. 
Persistence in systematically rearranging the educational en- 
vironment is one key! to success with difficult te teach learners. 

2. Maximizing direct instructional time and efficiently managing 
instructional resources such that learners have sufficient time 
to acquire skills and educators can manage their /workloads 
should result in a more pleasant, enjoyable^and ^effective 
environment for both learners and educators. ' 

3. Developing instructional programs such that they: 

a. accurately assess learner levels of current performance 

b. utilize reinforcers and prompts which Will efficiently 
teach new "skills and remediate performance problems 

break learning into small step instruction 

lalyze learner correct and error p^fornTance such' that the 
remediation procedure can directly impapt upon acqui- 
sition, fluency and generalization challenges 

e. teach functional skills through activities of daily * 
living and recreational/leisure time activities • • • 

f. emphasize skill mafntenajice, generalization and appli- 
cation as well as skill acquisition. • 




We have deliberately chosen to present a very limited set of procedures 
which can be creed in thef % instruction of difficult to teach learners: The 
main-approach we have attempted to present is educational environmental ism 

pd teaching functional skills. The environmental approach makes three basic 
assumptions: lY^kills are taught, maintained^and generalized through the 
systematic arrangement of the environment; 2) educators are responsible and 



accountable for del ineatirjcj the most appropriate arrangements for individual 
>liearners; and'3) learners should be taught ski 11^ that they can fluently 



/use ana general ize 
higher Ttevel t#sks. 



across environments 



plus/ use 



in related and 
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